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_A Family at Westminster, 


A little girl went to the Peter Street, Wardour Street 
Sunday School, Westminster, for about two years; her 
conduct and conversation were always very exemplary. 
Her parents paid little or no regard to religion; but 
when, on a Sunday, her father was going out to take his 
pleasure, she would often say, “Father, the people are 
going and coming out of church, why do you not go?” 
and such like expressions. Her death was caused by an 
accident, some boiling liquid being thrown over her, on 
the 20th of November, 1821. She lingered until the 
next day, and then died, aged eight years. She bore the 
anguish with great patience and resignation; and, 
about two hours before she died, she said to her father, 
“Tam going to heaven; I hope you will go to chapel, 
that you may go to heaven when you die;” and he solemn- 
ly promised to do as she requested, He accordingly at- 
tended public worship, and the first discourses he heard, 
all seemed to be directed only to and for him. He then 
had reason to remember his dear child, and her words; 
and a radical change ensued. He constantly attended 
there; the word of eternal life was blest to his soul, and 
he became a communicant, There was also a change 
at home; the mother generally attended with her hus- 
band, Thus, through the instrumentality of this little 
girl, a whole family was brought near to God.- J 


A Family at Darlington. 

Within the past year, says the friends of a school at 
Darlington, in 1822, one of the teachers has been remoy- 
ed to the church triumphant. When seventeen years of 
age, she was admitted into the school as a scholar, and 
on the first Sabbath of her attendance the instructions 
given were made a blessing to her soul. Her last mo- 
ments were lighted up by the rays of the Sun of Right- 
eousness; and the little she was enabled to articulate 
deeply affected those who were favored to be with her. 
She has left an undoubted evidence, by her pious life, 
her patient suffering, and peaceful death, that her happy 
spirit now realizes that promise, or rather declaration of 
the Scriptures, “If we suffer, we shall also reign with 
him.” By her persuasion, two of her brothers were led 
to attend the school, by which means both of them were 
converted to God. Their mother, too, seeing the change 
effected in the hearts and lives of her offspring, was con- 
vinced of her need of like precious faith, She sought 
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the blessing, and not in vain; on her death bed she was 
frequently visited by the superintendents of the school, 
to whom she expressed the liveliest gratitude that her 
children had been received into the school, attributing 
to that, as the instrumental cause, her conversion to 
God. Her death, as well as that of her two sons just 
mentioned, was truly happy.—-Jb. 


—~———_ 
Maxiat.—What a man lacks in natural ability or edu- 
cation, may ordinarily be made up by industry. A dwart' 
cannot step as long as a giant, but he may keep up with 
him by moving his legs the faster. 
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A FAMILY OF THE RUE DE SEVRES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY LIEUT. &. A. HARWOOD. 


i 

Nor only every quarter of Paris, but every street, 
and indeed each house, has its peculiar character. 
For example, one may classify the subdivisions of 
the faubourg Saint Germain by its angles and its 
limits. No part of Paris offers so many varicties 
and contrasts as this little city, enclosed, as it were, 
in the great metropolis. 

The “Rue du Bac,” which setting out at the 
Pont Royal, intersects ten strects, terminating and 
losing itself in the « Rue de Sevres,” is the mercan- 
tile street of the faubourg Saint Germain. 

The “ Rue de Lille,” (the first which crosses the 
Rue du Bac on the side of the quay,) brings to 
mind those rivers of obscure and humble source, 
whase waters roll on majestically for a season and 
are confounded at last with the ocean, in the mid- 
dle of some great haven. In fact, after having 
modestly hid its head amidst shops of trumpery 
and scrap-iron, it finishes with the palace of Count 
Demidoff, at the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Rue de l’Universite,” which is worthy of 
the name, is the centre of aristocracy. It is the 
queen of the quarter, in fact, if not by right; 
nevertheless, it has three powerful rivals, the “Rue 
Saint Dominique,” the “ Rue de Grenelle,” and 
the * Rue de Varennes.” These threo streets look 
down upon that of the University as a parvenue, 
and quarrel together about the sceptre of the fau- 
bourg; in short, they resemble not a little a society 
of dethroned monarchs, who fall out in discussing 
unacknowledged rights. Besides, the houses of 
the ministers, those inns of all governments, have 
deprived the three noble streets of their antique 
and uniform character. They will never be able 
to resume their ancient preponderance, until public 
offices and private houses shall become as much 
friends as they are neighbours, a difficult affair to 
bring to pass, and yet one which is gradually verg- 
ing towards its accomplishment. 

Whatever may happen, a street not less remark- 
able than any which we have enumerated, is the 
“ Rue de Sevres.” Possessing no peculiar cherac- 
ter of its own, it comprises, in some degree, that 
of all the others. From the old hofel where ma- 
dame Recamier gathers around her all the lions of 
the age, to the uninhabited waters where the huck- 
sters of Vauregard assemble to hold their market 
in the open air, all classes of society have their 
representatives in the “Rue de Sevres;” but in 
this jumble of houses and families, the most nume- 
rous and the most remarkable, are those of ruined 
fortune and decayed gentility. In this respect, 


and in a particular point of its extent—from the 
Croix Rouge to the “Rue du Bac” especially— 
the “Rue de Sevres” might be called with pro- 
priety, the street of the unlucky. This sad noto- 
riety is attributable both to its ugliness and its 
antiquity, its smaller apartments renting for no- 
thing, and its larger ones for very little. The first 
answer for those unhappy persons whose old habits 
of gentility will not allow them to inhabit the pig- 
geries dignified in Paris with the name of lodgings; 
the latter for people with small means, who are 
‘obliged to keep up appearances. 





Tl. 

In a room which may be said to occupy amiddle 
ground between these two categories, as it did in 
fact the middle of five massive stories, which loom- 
ed up heavily in front of the Abbaye-Aux-Bois, a 
lady between fifty-five and sixty was seated in a 
settee at the end of a bed-room. All the features 
of Madame de Sergy attested that she had been 
handsome, and everything around her that she 
had been rich. 

A fire sufficient for warming the chamber, but 
fed with wise economy, burned slowly within a 
chimney-place of a black marble; it was in the 
month of February. A screen of green silk, some- 
what faded with use, was lowered even with the 
andirons, to prevent the glare of fire from reaching 
a bed that stood facing it at the other end of the 
chamber, Although nothing could be seen through 
the blue cotton curtains, which were carefully 
drawn round the bed, Madame de Sergy’s eyes 
were conatantly turned in that direction. In short, 
her daughter reposed there. 

To account for this cireumstance at this hour of 
the day, (it was then three in the afternoon,) and 
for the array of tea cups, &c. which covered the 
stand at the head of the bed, one would have na- 
turally supposed that the young lady was indis- 
posed and kept her bed by command of her phy- 
sician. Nothing however of maternal solicitude 
could be traced in the attitude or physiognomy of 
Madame de Sergy; on the contrary, a certain silent 
placidity of expression seemed to indicate that her 
mind was indulging in pleasant day-dreams of 
future felicity. In order to unravel this mystery, 
We must introduce two new acquaintances to the 
reader. 

Just as Madame de Sergy had buried herself in 
her settee and her reflections, the door behind her 
opened suddenly but without noise, and a fat old 
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man made his appearance, preceded by a young 
lady, who stood respectfully aside that he might 
enter before her. These persons were Mr. de 
Sergy and Mathilde, his eldest daughter. 

“ Maric is asleep!” said the old lady, extending 
her arms towards them to enjoin silence. 

Mathilde, with a glance full of affection towards 
her sister’s bed, quietly handed her father a chair: 
the old gentleman, however, instead of sitting 
down, crossed his arms behind his back and began 
to pace to and fro over the thin carpet which 
covered the floor, without much precaution, grum- 
bling at the same time to himself. 

“ Madame,” said he at length, raising his voice, 
* you will be the death of your daughter!” 

“Not so loud,’ murmured Madame de Sergy, 
quietly; but as the old man seemed every moment 
less disposed to listen to her injunctions in this 
particular, she led him to the adjoining room, mak- 
ing a sign to Mathilde to remain where she was. 

 T tell you, you will kill her,’ repeated M. de 
Sergy, resuming his walk in the saloon. “ Every 
night dancing at balls and all day in bed, either 
sleeping or swallowing barley-water; it won’t last: 
one or two winters more like this and she will be 
dead.” 

« Another ball and she will be married!” replied 
the old lady, with a confident air. 

“Married!” exclaimed M. de Sergy, stopping 


abruptly, neither daring to contradict nor to believe | 


his better half. 

« Listen, my friend.” 

“Well, go on.” Here the oid man gave a deep 
sigh and dropped himself into an arm-chair. 

‘The Baroness de Mauroy came to see mo yes- 
terday,” said Madame de Sergy. « You know how 
much she is devoted to us and how deeply she has 
interested herself to procure a suitable match for 
our daughter.” 

« Alas! all to no purpose.” 

“Now at least the prospect of success is pro- 
mising; listen to the facts. 
neres, she met a Russian prince!” 

“A Russian prince!” 

‘Yes, a Russian prince! 


Last summer at Bag- . 


Having understood : 


that he wished to marry a French woman, and | 


that with this view he intended to pass the winter 
in Paris, the baroness (with the most perfect dis- 
interestedness since she has a daughter of her own 
to provide for, you know) thought at once of Marie, 
and has promised her to Prince Iirkoff.” 

“ Hirkoff ?” 

« That is his name,” 

« Humph.” 

‘The baroness, I say, has made him promise to 
visit her and to attend her balls. In fact, last week 
she received a visit from him; he reminded her of 
his project of marrying in Paris, and indirectly 
requested her to select him a wife, enumerating the 
qualities he expected his partner to possess. In 
the first place he is rich enough to disregard for- 
tune.” 

“ They all talk in that way.” 


“He declares he will be satisfied to possess a 
women of honourable rank.” 

« Well.” 

“Then the prince desires that his wife should 
have-talent; and first of all, that she should un- 
derstand painting. Now I ask you who handles 
a crayon better than Marie?” 

. “Accrayon! Do you call that painting?” 

«Tt is the most beautiful style of all. You 
know nothing about the arts my dear friend. Se- 
condly, the prince delights in a fine voice. Where 
will he hear a finer one than Marie’s, tell me that? 
Thirdly, she must be just twenty.” 

“ Marie is twenty-two.” 

« Twenty, M. de Sergy.” 

“Twenty-two; bless me, I ought to know the 
age of my own daughter, madame.” 

« You count the months she was at nurse, and 
that is never done, you know. Fourthly, the prince 
prefers light hair. You will agree that Marie’s is 
flaxen?” 

« Flaxen!—fudge—it was only last month you 
said her hair was,black, to suit the gentleman who 
had a predilection for brown.” 

« A young lady’s hair may vary from one month 
to another; besides, flaxen, chestnut, or black, what 
difference does it make? Finally, the prince wants 
a woman of sentiment, and I hope Marie ” 

“ Marie either laughs or romps all the time, she 
is not asleep.” 

“Tt does not matter! She loves romances that 
make her cry, and that is what I call sentiment.” 

“Very well, allowing all that, there are still 
plenty of girls, who are twenty years old, who can 
paint and sing, and above all who have no for- 
tune.” 

« Thatis very true; so observe how the baroness 
will proceed. Knowing that the prince, who knows 
nobody in Paris, will choose at her ball this even- 
ing the partner to whom he intends to offer his 
hand, she will invite as few blondes as possible, or 
will only ask such as are plain. She will make 
Marie sing so early in the evening that no one will 
sing after her; besides, you know that her daughter 
Eugenie has arrived this very moming from the 
tour in Italy, which she has just been making with 
the baron and his sister—very well! the portrait 
in crayon which Marie took, and which is such a 
capital likeness, will be placed in the middle of the 
saloon, directly opposite the original, so that the 
prince will be able to appreciate all the beauty of 
the work. ‘You must agree that nothing could be 
better managed.” 

“ Granted.” 

’ « And that here is a sure match, if ever there 
was one!” 

“« Sure—sure—all your plans, which have failed, 
madame, were just as sure as this; and indepen- 
dently of the difficulties which I have just enume- 
rated, IT must acknowledge, that to see a Russian 
prince tumble into our arms, in this sort of way, 
from the skies, appears to me to savour not a little 
of romance.” 
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“Romance! ah! there you go again, M. de 
Sergy! Ihave told you a hundred times you do 
not know how to appreciate your daughter.” 

“ My daughter, zooks! she is a beautiful and 
excellent person, and I should be glad to marry 
her to a king; but it is not the less true that she is 
deficient in an essential point, a dowry, and that a 
Russian prince—however, I leave the whole affair 
to you; I wish you all manner of success, and in- 
vest you with full power, on condition, however, 
that this ball is to be the last, and that after to- 
morrow Marie shall sleep at night, and keep awake 
in the day, like any other mortal.” 


Having thus concluded his bargain, M. de Sergy | 


sallied forth to take his walk, and madame retumed | 


to the little chamber. 


II. 


The Sergys were of ancient blood and attached ; 
to the court, and in this condition had been ruined . 


by the revolution of July. Anincome of six thou- 
sand francs, of which a large portion was invested 
in a life annuity, composed their whole fortune. 
The prospect was, therefore, that Mathilde and 
Marie would be left, at the death of their parents, 
in a state of indigence worse than miscrable, for 
persons of their rank. The only means ofassuring 


their future comfort was to marry them. Convinced - 
of this truth, as of the sphericity of the globe, — 
Madame de Sergy, after having tried the impossible - 
to find a husband for Mathilde, and seeing her ap- - 


proach the age at which they are rarely to be 


found, had concentrated in Marie all her hopes 
and dreams, which revived and became more daz- | 
zling in proportion to the greater physical superi- 


ority of the younger over the elder sister. 

“ Marie my daughter!’’ became the predominant 
idea in the old lady’s mind; her every thought, 
word, and aspiration, was dedicated to this one 
idol; and as she regarded Marie as the paragon of 
her sex, she built all manner of airy castles upon 
her talents and beauty. Marie only wanted to be 
known to be appreciated. She must therefore be 
shown, shown again, and shown always. The 
great personage, whom she was to subjugate by a 
word or a lock, would some day or other appear, 
and all would be accomplished. Thus, all summer 
Marie absolutely lived in the Tuileries; and all 
winter in the ball-room. It was, in fact, a per- 
petual exhibition. It is true, that saving a little 
frigidity of soul, the necessary consequence of her 
artificial mode of life, Marie might be called an ac- 
complished person. 

Far from entertaining anything like jealousy 
toward her sister, Mathilde suffered a perpetual 
eclipse, condescending with indefatigable devotion, 
to serve as her sister’s handmaid at home, her foot- 
stool in society, and her guardian angel everywhere. 
Careless of admiration, and even averse from 
matrimony, Mathilde was one of those celestial 
creatures whom Providence places upon earth to 
edify it by their virtues, and who pasa their days 


in the solitude of a cloister, or by the bed-side of 
the dying. 

As to M. de Sergy, he was neither more nor 
less than what the world calis a good kind of a 
man. Too rational to participate in the illusions 
of his wife, but too weak to prevent her from run- 
ning after what he called her phantoms, he sur- 
rendered to her the entire control of the house, and 
allowed her to take her own way; meanwhile, he 
shut his eyes to the future, counted occasionally 
upon a turn of fortune, and made every day, the 
tour of Paris with the punctuality of a postman, 
While he is thus peripateticaliy employed, let us 
revisit the little chamber of Marie. 

Madame de Sergy entered the room as her 
daughter awoke. Her first question was to ask 
what time it was. Like the living idols which the 
Japanese priests exhibit all day to the people, and 
which are never liberated until evening, she wished 
to know how long she had to wait, before she 
should begin to re-exist. 

Her mother answered her inquiries by a cup of 
gruel, which Mathilde administered to her as to a 
patient, after propping her up with pillows: then 
they talked of the baroness’ ball. 

Mathilde had been already let into the secret of 
the plan, of which, as yet, Marie was in ignorance; 
and the time had now arrived when it became neces- 
sary to instruct her in the part she was expected to 
perform. 

«My child,” said Madame de Sergy, “ you must 
put on your best looks to-night. The baroness 
has a project—” 

« Another!” said Marie, laughing loudly and 
with unaffected indifference at the recollection of 
all Madame de Mauroy’s unavailing efforts in her 
behalf. 

« Yes,” continued the mother, “you will with- 
out doubt meet a cavalier to-night at the ball, who 
will pay you particular attention, and with whom 
you need not count the country dances.” 

« Will he be presented to us officially?” asked 
Marie in a half alarmed tone. 

“No, he will not require an introduction; he 
will present himself of course, and you will have 
nothing to do, but to make yourself agrecable.” 

« Ah! and who is he, pray?” 

«Don’t assume the disdainful, my dear, until 
you know all about him,” replied Mathilde smiling. 
“ He is a Russian prince.” 

«A Russian prince!” exclaimed Marie, who 
could not avoid blushing with ambitious hope. 

«A Russian prince,” added Madame de Sergy, 
emphasizing each syllable, as she approached the 
bed-side of her daughter, to give her her cue by re- 
counting all the particulars of the treaty just con- 
cluded with the baroness. 

The prince was of a character to be chary of 
maternal influences, and a great stickler for entire 
freedom of choice. Madame de Mauroy was there- 
fore to avoid drawing his attention to Marie, in any 
other way than by certain little assiduties, by 
which she would distinguish her during the even- 
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ing. She would speak to the prince of the Sergy 
family, as her most intimate friends, and when 
the noble stranger, thus put in train, should make 
his bow to Marie, it would remain for her to justify 
all the pretty things that had been previously said 
ofher. Madame de Sergy left this case entirely in 
the hands of her daughter, satisfying herself with 
the simple injunction to make her toilet complete 
and to order it expressly for the occasion, from 
Palmyre. 

“From Palmyre!” exclaimed the young lady, 
bounding almost out of bed with delight. This 
word had touched the most delicate chord of her 
heart, and it required two cups of barley water to 
moderate her transports and prevent them from 
imparting an unbecoming tint to her complexion. 

The joy of Mathilde was less exuberant, for she 
reflected that this equipment would cost her mother 
the savings of a whole year! 





Iv. 

As the clock struck seven, Marie rose to dress 
herself, and her chamber being voted too small for 
this purpose, a large fire was made in the saloon. 

Every article of her new toilet was displayed 
upon the chairs. The young lady passed half an 
hour in examining each piece, falling from ecstasy 
into ecstasy, and flying like a butterfly from the 
dress to the mantilla, and from the flowers to the 
ribbons, At last they were obliged to remind 
her that all these wonders were not given to her 
merely as a feast for the eye, but in actual posses- 
sion, and that having admired them sufficiently, it 
was time to put them on. 

Mathilde entered gaily into the performance of 
her functions of hair dresser, sempstress and tire- 
woman. She began by that essential and funda- 
mental part of the toilet, which sets off the remain- 
der best when itis itself best concealed, and whose 
humble appearance upon Marie formed a sad con- 
trast to the rich and brilliant tissues which were to 
cover it. 

The affectionate handmaiden next proceeded to 
comb, brush, and perfume the tresses of her sister, 
with all the experience and dexterity of a professor 
of the art, and while she was putting them en 
papillote, Madame de Sergy, delighted to contribute 
her mite towards the perfection of this great work, 
clapped the curling tongs in the coals, slipped on 
the crape gown, adjusted the corsage, arranged 
every plait with the most scrupulous nicely, and 
fastened the mantilla with a hundred invisible pins, 
This done, the hair, after due application of the 
tongs, was liberated in front and fell upon Marie’s 
fresh and fair cheeks in luxuriant ringlets, while 
behind, it was gathered up in a knot composed of 
rich braids, ornamented with a white rose and its 
half blown buds. 

‘When the idol was completely decorated, they 
paraded her up and down to criticise the ensemble 
and its details. The young lady then examined 
herself from head to foot, placed herself in. various 





attitudes, practised a few steps before every mirror 
in the room, and, at last, presented her fair fore- 
head to her mother and sister for a kiss, with a 
proud and satisfied air—such as the conqueror 
Napoleon assumed when he said to his army— 
“ Soldats, je suis content de vous!” 

M. de Sergy was now called in and permitted to 
contemplate his daughter for a moment, and then 
despatched for a carriage, both of which duties he 
performed with equal resignation. Marie was in- 
stalled alone upon the back seat, while the rest of 
the family were wedged in front, and thus with 
palpitating hearts they drove off for the bail. 





¥. 

Far from being a caricature, as might. be sur- 
mised, of a great Russian lord, who had been to 
the waters of Bagneres and had come thence to 
Paris “pour epouser une Frangaise,” prince 
Hirkoff was really a tall elegant young man of 
thirty-two, who had no other fault than that of 
detesting his country and countrymen, and who 
reminded one, by his delicate flaxen hair, slender 
waist and engaging manners, of the young dandies 
of St. Petersburg who in 1814 made the Parisian 
belles forget the disarace of invasion and the fero- 
city of the Cossacks. 

As to his quality of prince, he valued it so little 
as not to publish his titles; and to those who in- 
troduced the subject to him he replied carelessly, 
that princes were os abundant in Russia as lords 
in England and Marquises in France. As for the 
rest, in whatever degree he might be cousin to the 
Czar, he possessed the substantial enjoyment of an 
income of 200,000 pounds, with a still more con- 
siderable fortune in reversion. 4 

He had just arrived at the house of the baroness, 
and was chatting with her at the door of the first sa- 
loon, when the Sergys were announced.— There 
he is,” whispered Madame de Sergy eagerly, giving 
her daughter’s arm a convulsive squeeze, and rec- 
tifying her drapery hastily. 

Marie had guessed the prince before her mother 
put her upon the scent. She thought him superb; 
and a slight blush added new brilliancy to the 
freshness of her countenance. 

Madame de Sergy perceived it and seized the 
propitious moment to advance towards the baroness. 

The prince, as he stepped a little aside without 
Tetiring, appeared to be struck with Marie’s beauty, 
but failed in his attempt to suppress a faint smile 
at the sight of her mother. 

Madame de Mauroy received the new comers 
with every mark of friendly courtesy, and having 
brought them into notice, lost no time in provoking 
a general conversation, in which the prince was 
obliged to take part. 

Marie underwent this new trial with the modest 
self-possession of a person accustomed to such 
occurrences, and Madame de Sergy, who began to 
lose her wits, and was for going to work rather 
precipitately, allowed several extravagancies to 
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escape her, which Mathilde cloaked or corrected to 


the best of her ability. 


The orchestra at length struck up the prelude 
to a country-dance. The anxious mother placed 
herself between her two daughters with the con- 
viction that the prince would invite Marie to be 


his partner; when she was quite astonished to see 
him take the hand of Mile. Eugenie de Mauroy. 


« No doubt he had asked her before we came,” 


| murmured she in her husband’s ear. 


The good man shook his head dubiously, drew a 


low sigh, and stared with all his eyes. 


} 
: 
f 
: 
: 


“ Humph!—the daughter of the baroness is 
more of a blonde than ours,” thought he, though 
he took care not to communicate this unwelcome 
observation to his better half. 

M. de Sergy concluded afterward he had reason 
to congratulate himself upon his prudence in this 
respect; and began again to participate in the 
sanguine hopes of his wife, when heperceived that 
prince Hirkoff appeared to consecrate the remainder 
of the evening to Marie. He danced three country- 
dances with her, and they waltzed together still 
oftener, and during the briefinterviews thus afforded 
him, he kept up a continued, animated, and atten- 
tive conversation with his fair parmer. He spoke 
to her of the friendship existing between her family 
and that of the baroness; informed himself again 
and again of its duration and intimacy; examined 
and analysed the portrait of Eugenie in all its 
details; praised the fidelity of the resemblance, and 


' the elegance of its execution, and complimented 


Marie upon her -happy talent of reproducing, so 
naturally, the delicate features and sweet expres- 
sion of so dear a friend as Mile. de Mauroy must 
be to her. He listened too, with the liveliest 
interest to the artless picture which Marie drew of 
her childhood, connected by all its endearing asso- 
ciations of pleasure and study with that of Eu- 
genie. 

In short, whenever Marie resumed her seat by 
the side of her mother, she had but one answer to 
make to her questions: 

« He is charming.” 

Upon this profound and significant phrase Ma- 


dame de Sergy erected the most splendid super- : 


structure, which she described telegraphically to 
her husband by a single triumphal gesture, while 
the gentle Mathilde raised her eyes to heaven with 
an inward supplication that these too hasty hopes 
might not be blasted. 

In spite of the remonstrances of M. de Sergy, 
who was seriously alarmed for his daughter’s 
health, and who, without denying that affairs were 
in a prosperous train, judged that an hour more or 
less could make no ereat difference, they stayed to 
the end of the ball. 

When all the company had taken leave but 2 
Jew friends, the baroness, under pretext of keeping 
them a few moments longer, led Marie to the 
Piano, where she sung a duet with Eugenie from 
la Norma. The prince devoured every note and 
paid a great many more compliments to Mile. de 
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Sergy than to Mlle. de Mauroy. While the loiterers 
eagerly surrounded the piano to listen to the melo- 
dists, the baroness seized the opportunity to lead 
Madame de Sergy aside. 

« Well baroness!”’ 

“ Weil my dear?” 

« What do you think of it?” 

“« Tt goes on swimmingly!” 

“ He is charming.” 

« Charming!” 

“ For the last four hours he has done nothing 
but ask me if you were not my best friend.” 

« And me if you were not my oldest acquaint- 
ance.” 

“« Can you guess why he repeated that question 
so often?” : 

« T hardly dare 

“« To know whether our intimacy would author- 
ize him to call upon you after this meeting.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

« You will see.” 

While this delightful assurance raised Madame 
de Sergy to the third heaven, she perceived in a 
mirror the reflection of the prince approaching and 
leading her daughter by the hand. 

Having learned that the ladies were waiting for a 
carriage, he begged the favour of taking them home 
in his own. 

At this proposition, which happened to corro- 
borate the prediction of the baroness in so flatter- 
ing a manner, Madame de Sergy felt her head 
swim and her heart melt with joy. She made out, 
however, to stammer a broken acknowledgement 
accompanied by a curtsy such as she had never 
before made except in presence of theking-—in the 
good old times. 

«But we shall crowd the prince’s carriage,” 
observed M. de Sergy considerately. 

“ My dear,” replied the mother briskly—« Since 
the prince is so good 2? «Have you lost 
yoursenses?”” added she in an under tone which 
congealed in a trice all the old gentleman’s objec- 
tions, 

The good lady, whose vigilance nothing es- 
caped, foresaw that the packing of six persons in 
the same carriage involved a familiarity replete 
with consequences. 

In fact the intimacy so progressed on the way, 
that the prince took Ieave of the ladies at their 
door with the promise to do himself the honour of 
seeing them again soon. 

«That means that one of these days he will pay 
us a visit,” said Madame de Sergy as she ascended 
resolutely the flight of stairs leading to the third 
story of the old house in the “Rue de Sevres,” 








VI. 

During the succeeding week, the whole family 
lived upon the hope and in the expectation of this 
happy event. A complete revolution took place in 
the house, so that one would have supposed that 
fortune had revisited it. Every morning the stair- 
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case and the apartments were waxed and rubbed, 
the first by a man hired for the purpose, and the 
latter by Mathilde and the cook alternately. Every 
object which could shock a fastidious eye in the 
ante-chamber, the dining room, and the saloon was 
banished or replaced. The old arm-chairs were 
made respectable by a set of new white covers, 
which reached to the floor, and upon which no one 
was permitted to sit for fear of soiling them. The 
hearth was furnished with a new rug, the curtains 
were bleached, the stand, the piano, and the 
brackets were re-varnished. Madame de Sergy 
also wanted to have the saloon newly papered, but 
she was reminded that it could not be done. in 
time, and that she would run some risk of receiv- 
ing the prince amidst the chaos and confusion of 
the paper-hangers. The fear of so unpropitious 
an event cut short this plan, and the paper was 
suffered to remain; a host of other expenses, how- 
ever, which bore hard upon the present were 
hypothecated upon the future. 

At last, after six long days, which the whole 
family had passed in the parlour, without daring 
to stir out, and trembling at every ring of the bell, 
the prince presented himself. 

His first visit was short; and less to the purpose 
than had been anticipated; neverjheless, Madame 
de Sergy found time to exhibit Marie’s drawings 
and managed to have her invited to sing. The 
prince was profusely complimentary, and took his 


leave, observing that isolated as he was in Paris, : 
he would be but too happy to repeat his visit 


frequently. 


Three days afterwards, Madame de Sergy sent — 


her husbandeto return the visit, and had a horrible 
quarrel with him when he returned, because, not 
finding the prince at home, he left a card for that 
personage instead of waiting to see him in person. 
«Cards and letters lead to nothing,” sagely ob- 
served the old lady; “to advance an affair of this 
kind you must talk.” 

M. de Sergy promised to do better another time, 
Two weeks elapsed before the prince made his 
appearance again. Madame grew restless and ran 
to ask the baroness what had become of him. She 
had seen him two or three times, and had a long 
talk with him about the Sergys. 

‘© Well, well,” said the mother, “ he is making 
his inquiries;—that is all very proper and we are 
in excellent hands with the Mauroys. We must 
take care, however; the first step is everything.” 

The prince returned at the close of sixteen days 
He made a thousand apologies for his absence, 
which he declared had been longer to him than it 
could have been to any one else, and he was so 
warm in his expressions of regret that he revived 
all the hopes of the family. Madame de Sergy 
went so far as to call him the friend of the house, 
and he declared himself too happy to be deemed 
worthy of this title. At last, after behaving and 
talking like a man who is fairly in for it, he pro- 
posed to the ladies to take them the next day toa 
race at the Champ de Mars. 


Tt was almost “ popping the question,” at least 
such was the opinion of Madame de Sergy. So 
without consulting either husband or daughters, 
she decided upon burning her fleet and striking a 
decisive blow, and invited the prince to finish the 
party which he had proposed by taking a family 
dinner with them. 

At this word dinner, which Madame de Sergy 
could not pronounce without a certain tremor of 
voice, Marie felt a deep blush mount into her cheeke, 
and Mathilde, pale and horror struck, exchanged 
looks with her father full of surprise and dismay. 

The prince, very far from suspecting the drama- 
tie effect produced by this simple invitation, ac- 
cepted it with the most natural air in the world, 
and rising from his seat, promised to call on the 
morrow for the ladies at two in the afternoon. His 
carriage, he observed, would be at the service of 
the family and he would accompany them on horse- 
back. e 

Having concluded this arrangement, the prince 
took his leave familiarly, without giving himself 
time to hear the protestations which these good 
people endeavoured in vain to make against the 
expressive generosity of this proposal. 

It is quite impossible to describe the scene which 
took place between Mathilde and her father and 
mother, after the prince’s departure. 

These poor people, already involved by the little 
expenses of the preceding month, and the extra- 
ordinary outlay occasioned by Madame de Mau- 
roy’s ball, could not give the prince a passable 
dinner without sacrificing a quarter’s income in a 
single hour. But as affairs were situated, a family 
dinner would be a masterly move—perhaps deci- 
sive. Such being the case, Madame de Sergy main- 
tained that in matrimonial as in other speculations 
the maxim to be quoted was “ nothing risk nothing 
gain;” then arraying the probable advantages of 
the dinner against its positive inconveniences, she 
proved that it was playing one against a hundred, 
and abused both her logic and her authority so far 
as to prevail upon M. de Sergy to levy a thousand 
francs upon their meagre resources in order to do 
the thing handsomely. 


VIL 

The next morning Mathilde and her mother 
were up by six o'clock, and they set about making 
all the necessary preparations for the occasion; 
everything which they stood in need of being either 
purchased or hired, including a servant. A family 
council was then called to decide upon the bill of 
fare, and a good portion of the thousand francs 
had already been disposed of, when a letter arrived 
from the baroness. . 

The prince had announced to her the evening 
before, with the decided air of a man who has 
made up his mind, that he would the next day 
have an important conversation with M. and 
Madame de Sergy; she therefore hastened to com- 
municate this joyful intelligence. 
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There was no longer room for doubt; this im- 
portant conversation, of course, would be to de- 
mand the hand of Marie! So delightful an assur- 
ance was at least worth another course. The 
thousand francs suffered a further depletion, and it 
was decided that the dinner should be furnished 
by Chevet. M. de Sergy, carried away with the 
rest, charged himself with this commission, the 
execution of which answered in the place of his 
daily tour. 

The prince appeared punctually at two, Madame 
de Sergy contrived to leave him a seat next Marie 
in the carriage, by making Mathilde stay at home, 
who was ever ready to deny herself whenever she 
could contribute to the happiness of others. Dur- 
ing the whole jaunt the conversation ran upon 
marriage, and was full of allusions of the most 
favourable omen; the race was magnificent. The 
prince won a bet of a thousand crowns, and the 
party returned in high glee to enjoy their dinner. 

The prince was placed at table between Marie 
and her mother. He exhibited by turns the fami- 
liar officiousness of a guest, who is received as a 
friend of the house, and the involuntary preoccu- 


OO OCC 


pation of aman who meditates some desperate act, | 


such as a leap into the gulf of matrimony. When 


the dessert appeared the latter disposition predo- | 
minated decidedly, and Madame de Sergy, feeling © 


that the long expected hour had at length arrived, 
made a signal to Mathilde to disappear with Marie, 
when the cloth was removed. 

This was a moment of terrible solemnity. The 


poor and respectable couple felt their frail hopes | 


depending upon a single word from the opulent 
young man, who had been unconsciously ruining 
them. This word, in fact, was a sentence of life 
or death, for it would cither place upon their heads 
a richer diadem than that which had graced their 
early days, or would bind still closer the crown of 
thorns with which proverty had encircled their gray 
hairs, 

While at the approach of the crisis, as it always 
happens, doubt began to usurp the place of con- 
fidence in their minds, and something within whis- 
pered that they had hoped too soon, Mathilde 
knelt in prayer in an adjoining room, and Marie, 
smitten with a sentiment which if it could not be 
called love, might be mistaken for that tender pas- 
sion by a person of her inexperience, felt her whole 
frame assailed by an unusual trepidation. 

The prince approached obliquely, the subject 
that occupied his thoughts, and as far as politeness 


toward M. de Sergy would permit, addressed him-. 


self particularly to the old lady, a mode of pro- 
ceeding which gave equal satisfaction to them both. 

“ Madame,” said the prince, “I have congratu- 
lated myself for a long time upon the good fortune 
which led me to the waters of Bagneres, at first, 
because I owe to that circumstance my acquaint- 
ance with the Baroness de Mauroy and the honour 
of her friendship, and afterward, because her friend- 
ship has procured me yours.” 

«You are very good sir, to place these two ad- 





vantages in the same scale; but the congratulation 
should rather come from us. Your acquaintance 
is one of the greatest obligations we owe the ba- 
roness.” 

“ The old friendship, Madame, which unites her 
family with yours, is very affecting.” 

The pertinacity with which the prince had per- 
sisted from the first in leading every conversation 
back to this point, had often struck Madame de 
Sergy. Now, however, she only regarded it as a 
natural deflection, and endeavoured to assist the 
young man in coming to the point. 

“ Madame de Mauroy has always been the kind- 
est friend to my daughter,” continued she, em- 
phasizing the last word, to give him a chance, as 
it were, of catching it at the bound. 

“ The baroness,” replied the prince, abstractedly, 
“is of an ancient and wealthy house of Dau- 
phiny.” 

“ Many of her friends live in Grenoble, and all 
her estates are in the neighbourhood of that city. 
I spent last summer there with my daughter.” 

“ Her fortune is not considerable, I believe.” 

« Why,—nearly a million.” 

« Ah! I was told more than that; however, that 
is something—when there is but one daughter; 
by the way Mile. Eugenie spent her childhood at 
her mother’s estates, did she not ?” 

“Yes, until she was thirteen years old—with 
my daughter; they finished their education toge- 
ther at Paris.” . 

« She seems to possess a charming disposition.” 

« Charming, full of amiability and gentleness; 
she has less vivacity, however, and less sensibility 
than Marie—.” 

«She is a good musician, and paints prettily.” 

“She plays and draws sometimes—with my 
daughter.” 

For some time M.de Sergy, who had been lis- 
tening attentively to the conversation, observed that 
the prince spoke only of Mile, de Mauroy, while 
Madame de Sergy kept “ harping on my daugh- 
ter.” 

This equivoque appeared to him to prolong it- 
self in a distressing manner, and a mortal presen- 
timent pierced his very soul. 

“If you desire, sir,” said he, with a feeble and 
almost tremulous voice, “ particular information 
with regard to the Mauroys, you cannot do better 
than address yourself to us.” 

The prince blushed slightly, looked confused, 
and remained some time without making a reply. 

The old couple exchanged looks of inexpressible 
anxiety. ‘Really,’ replied the stranger at last, 
in a friendly and resolute tone, “I do not see why 
I still hesitate to open my heart to you.” 

He turned towards Marie’s chamber; was she. 
the object of this mysterious movement, or was it 
to assure himself that he could not be overheard. 
A glimmer of hope irradiated the countenance of 
Madame de Sergy, who held her breath to catch 
every word. 

«A month ago,” continued the prince, «I 
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knew nobody in Paris but Madame de Mauroy and 
her family, and I burned with impatience until she 
should introduce me to her friends. I thought I 
remarked at her ball, that she treated you with 
more affection than any one else, and from that 
moment it has been my ambition to cultivate your 
acquaintance. Your kindness has rewarded my 
eagerness; I can now say with sincerity that I con- 
gratulate myself upon your friendship for its own 
sake; but, I must confess to you that my first steps 
to obtain it were not wholly disinterested. From 
the moment in which I first beheld her, I felt that 
Eugenie was the woman destined to make me 
happy. I have every day become more and more 
persuaded of this, and without disclosing it to any 
one, T have formed a resolution to demand her in 
marriage. Before taking this step, it was proper 
to obtain, with regard to herself and family that 
information which is indispensable in so serious an 
affair. Such, I repeat frankly, was my first motive 
for seeking, so earnestly, your acquaintance; and 
now that I enjoy the privilege of addressing you 
as friends, instead of interrogating you officially, 
I beg you to give me, without reserve, the particu- 
lars relating to Eugenie, which you began so de- 


lightfully to—.” Here the prince was abruptly in- 
terrupted; Madame de Sergy, after contending in 
vain with the thousand emotions that convulsed 
her mind, drew a deep sigh and fainted in her arm- 
chair. 

VII. 

The evening of the same day, without the slight- 
est suspicion of the domestic drama of which he 
had been the involuntary hero, and the last act of 
which he had terminated in so tragic a manner, 
Prince Hirkoff made proposals to the Baron de 
Mauroy for the hand of his daughter. He was ac- 
cepted, and the wedding took place a month after- 
ward. 

The prince, faithful to his resolution to disregard 
fortune, contented himself with 300,000 francs 
dowry, and sent asa wedding present to the Sergys, 
a magnificent tea-equipage of Sevres poreclain. 

For two months Madame de Sergy’s life was 
despaired of. M.de Sergy grew ten years older in 
the same period, and neglected for the first time, to 
get a new ‘suit of sables’ at Easter. 

Mathilde gave lessons in music secretly, to main- 
tain the toilet of Marie. 
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A FAMILY OF THE STREET OF SEVRES.* 
From the French of Pitre Chevalier. 


Nor only every different quarter of Paris, but every 
street, wo might almost say every house, hua its distidct 
character. For instance the subdivisions of the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain might be counted by its corners. No 
place in Paris offers so much variety, and as many 
coutrasta as thia little town, enclosed within the great 
one, o : : 

The strect-Rue du Bac, which begins at the Pont-royal ; 
and, crossing ten streets, enda at the Rue de Sévres, 
is the shopping street of tho Fauxbourg St. Germain. 

Tho street of Lille, (the first that crosses the street 
of the Bac the nearest to the quay) reminds one of those j| 
rivers which, although they rise from on obscure and | 
unregarded spring, eid by flowing mnjestically into the 
ocean in the midst of some magnificent sea-port. In fact 
this street, which hides its humble head among iron- 
inongers and pawnbrokers’ shops, ends with the hotel of 
Count Demidoft, and the Chamber of Deputies. 

The street of the University, (and it is worthy of its 
name,) unites all the aristocracies, It is the quoen of 
the quarter fn fact, if uot by right. Yee it has three 
powerful rivals: that of Sé. Dominique, the Du Gre-| 
nedle, and tho Rue du Varennes, These three treat 
that of the University as a Parvenz, and dispute with 
each other the aceptre of the Fouxbourg; but their dis- 
putes are a little like those of dethroned princce, who 
quarrel with cach other for rights that nobody allows 
them. . oe . 

But o street quito as interesting to examine ns any of 
those we have enumerated, is the atreet of Sévres. It 
has no particular character of its own, but in some 
measure combines those of all the others. From the 
old hotel where Madame Recamier collected round 

her all tho. distinguished characters of the age, to the 
uninhabited spaces where tho fruit women of Vauggirard 
hold their markets in the open air, all classes have: 
their representatives in‘ the strect of Sévres. But! 
amidst this ealmagundi of houses and families, the most | 
numerous and remarkable are those of impoverished 
opulence, und fallen nobility. On this account the street, , 
at least one particulur part of it, from the Red cross to 
the Bac, might be named with propriety, the street of 
the distressed. Tt has gained this melancholy preference 
becnuse; thanks to its antiquity and its ugliness, small 
apartments may bo hired for nothing, and large ones for 
next ty nothing. The firat are occupied by those unfore 
tunate people whose former babits of comfort will not 
permit them to inhabit what in Paris aro called lodgings, 
bat might better be called dens. The second accom- 
modate thase who, with small fortunes, are yet obliged 
to seo company and keep up some sort of style. 





* This tale, bya popular and well-known living Franch novelist, 

has not been selected by the transintor as one of intense in- 

terest or broad humor, though it has some share of each, but 

aga spirited and faithful sketch of Parisian manners and habits 

- cortaiu castoe of tha old aud modern nodlesse of the present | 
ays 


Tn an apartment which’ might hold the middle rank 
between .these two clagses, as it in fact occupied the 
middle floor of the building, whose five massive stories 
rose opposite to the Abbaye aux Bota a lady between 
fifty-five and sixty yenrs of age was sented in an ensys 
chair in a small bed-room. Tho features told of past 
beauty, and the surrounding furniture of departed wealth, 

A fire sufficient to warm the room, but built with a 
skilful economy, burnt gently in a small fire-place of 
black marble; a screen of green silk, grown rather yellow 
by use, was pushed down in front of the andirons, so as 
to shelter from tho blaze a bed that stood opposite to it. 

Although the blue cottun curtains of this bed were 
carefully cloaed, and nothing could be discerned through 
them, the eyes of Madame de Sergy were constantly 
fixed upon them. The bed contained her daughter. 


As the young lady was in bed at such a time, (it was 
then in the afternoon,) it must be supposed that she 
‘was confined to it by illness; and the coffee pots and 
cups that covered’ the little tuble by the bed’s head, 
seemed to contirm the idea. 


And yet, the look, the attitude, and the whole coun- — 
tenance of Madame Sergy rather indicuted attention than 
uneasiness. Indeed, still and silent as she was, sha 
seemed to bo giving way to agrecable reveries, rather 
thon to maternal sorrow, What could this mystery be? 
We shall know it by the arrival of two new personages. 

At the moment Madame de Sergy was most deeply 
buried in hor reflections and the cushions of ber chair, 
a door behind hes was opened suddenly though quietly, 
and a stout elderly gentleman appeared, preceded by a 
young Indy, who stood back respectfully to allow him to 
enter firat. These persons were M. do Sergy and his 
eldest daughter, Matilda, 


“Mary sleeps,” said tho old lady, rising with a gesture 
that commanded silence. : 

Matilda cast an affectionate look towards the bed, and 
quietly placed un arm-chair for her father. But the 
latter, instead of sitting down, put his hands behind 
him, and began to stride in a careless manner up and 
down on the thin carpet, grumbling to himself. 

“ Madame,” said he, at last, in a loud voice, “you 
will kill your daughter.” 

“ Speak lower,’ 
the reproach. 


But as the old gontleman did not seem disposed to 
pay much attention to her desire, she led him into the 


next room, making a sign to Matilda to remain in her 
place. 


“T toll you,” continued M. de Sergy, walking up 
and down the parlor, “I toll you that you will kill her. 
Every night at a ball dancing, and all day long in bed, 
sleeping and drinking barley water. One or two more 
winters passed in this manner and Mary will be dead.” 

“One more day and sho will be married,” said the 
old lady in a positive tone, 

“Married! cried M. de Sergy, stopping short, 
neither daring to contradict nor to believe his wife. 


“ Listen to me, my dear.”’ 
f 


* suid Madame de Sergy, unmoved by 
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“Well!” And the old man with a deep sigh threw 
himself into an acm-chair. 

“The Baroness de Mauroy came to sce mo yesterday; 
you know how much she js devoted to us, and all the 
pains she has already tnken to find a proper establish- 
ment for our daughter.” 

“Very much in vain, unfortunately.” 

“Well, this time there is every hope of success. The 
facts are these: Inst summer at the waters of Bagnéres 
sho met with a Russian Prince. i 

“(A Russian Prince !” 

“ ¥es,a Russian Prince. And hearing that he wanted 
to marry a Frerich woman, and that he meant to pass 
the winter in Paris to look for one, she, with the most 
disinterested kindness, (for she, too, has a daughter tv 
provide for, as well as us,) immediately thought of 
Mary, and she made Princo Hirkoff promise— 

* Prince Hirkoff!” 

Yes, that is his name. The Baroness made him 
promise that he would call on her when he arrived in 
town, and would come to her balls. Last week she 
received a visit from him. He reminded her of his 
plans of marriage, and indirectly asked her to seek for 
a wife for him, enumerating the qualities he wished to 
find. In the first place he is rich enough not to require 
fortune.”” 

“So he says, I suppose.” 

“ He requires no higher rank than that of a gentle- 
man's daughter.’ : 

“Very well,” 

- “Fe wanta an accomplished wife. In the first place 
she must paint; you know that Mary excels in Pastel. 

“Pastel! but that’s not painting.” 

“The finest sort of painting, begging your pardon. 
But, my dear friend, you have never known any thing 
about the arts. Next, the Prince wishes his wife to 
sing, and where can he hear a sweeter voice than Mary's. 
In the next place, the Prince wants a young lady about 
twenty yeara old.” 

“ Mary is twenty-two." 

‘Only twenty, M. De Sergy.” 

‘Twenty-two, I say. What the deuce! I think I 
should know tho age of my own daughter.” ; 

“But you count the months she was at nurse, and 
that is never done. Then the Prince prefers blonde 
beauties, and I hope you will allow that Mary’s hair is 
light.”" 

“Light chesnut. You called it black last month, 
when a certain gentleman snid he liked brunettes best. 

“Well, a young Indy’s hair may change from ane 
month to another. Besides, light, and chesnut, and 
black are only shades of each other. Lastly, the Prince 
wants @ sentimental woman, and certainly Mary—" 

" "Yea, Mary is laughing and frolicking all the time you 
allow her to be out of bed.” 

‘No matter, she is fond of pathetic novels, and that 
is sentiment enough.” 





“Very well; but granting all you say, there are many |: 


other young ladies who are twenty years old, who can 
paint and sing, who read novels, and, above all who 
have no fortune.” 
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“That's true. But-I will tell you what-the Baroness 
intends to do. Feeling convinced that the Prince, who 
has as yet no acquaintance in Paria, will make his choice 
this evening at her ball, she will have as few diondes as 
sho can, and they will all be ugly, 

“A good arrangement.” 

“She will mako Mary sing so late that nobody shall! 
sing after her. Then you know her daughter Eugenia, 
has just returned from Italy, where she has been with 
hor father and her aunt. Tho portrait that Mary has 
taken of her, and which is so like, is to be placed in the 
middle of the room, that it may be compared with the 
original, and the Prince muy appreciate the whole merit 
of the performance. You will allow that nothing can 
- be better arranged 2” 

“Very well, indeed.” 
* And that there is a match that is certain, if ever 
there was one 1” 


“ Cortain!—certnin! All those ‘you have missed, 
madame, were ns certain as that; and besides all the 
difficulties I was juat pointing eut to you, I must confess 
that to see a Russian Prince falling from the clouds on 
purpose for us, seems to me to savor a little of romance. 

‘‘Romance! oh! that is juat like you, M. de Sergy, 
T have told you a hundred times you do not know how 
to value your daughter.” 

“Not value her! she is a handsomo and an excellent 
girl, and I should like to marry her toa king. But it 
is not the less true that she wants what is most impur- 
tant, a fortune; and these Russian Princes—but how- 
ever, itis you that undertake the affair. I wish you 
success, and give you full powers, on the condition that 
this ball shall be the last, and that to begin from 
to-morrow, Mary shall sleep in the night and keep 
awake in the day, just like common mortal, 

M. de Sergy having thus spoken, went to take bis 
‘walk, and Madame returned to the bed-room, ; 

The Sergy family had belonged to the court of Charles, 
and been ruined by the revolution of July, 1830; six 
thousand francs were the wholo of their income, and a 
great part of that was but a life rent. Consequently 


‘| Matilda and Mary would be left, at the death of thoir 


parenta, ina stnte of indigence as bad, if not woree, (for 
girls of theic rank,) than actual poverty. The only 
mode of ensuring their future comfurt, was to get them 
married. Fully persuaded of that truth, Madame de 
Sergy had made various efforts to find a husband for 
Matilda, ‘till she arrived at the age when husbands are 
no more to be fuund; she had then transferred to Mary 
her hopes and her dreams, not a little encouraged by 
the superiority of her charms to those of her sister. 
To marry her daughter! That had become the fixed 
and only idea of the old lady. She lived, thought, spoke 
‘and breathed for that alone; and as she fancied that 
Mary was the most perfect of her sex, sho built all manner 
| of castles on the foundation of her talents and her beauty. 
It would be sufficient to know to appreciate her. There- 
| fora it was necessary to show her, and to keep showing 
her all the time. So she was to be seen all the summer 
atthe Tuileries, and all the winter at balls. It was a 
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perpetual exhibition. . And it was true that, excepting 
8 little coldness and indifference, the natura] conse- 
quence of her factitious life, Mary might be called: un 
amiable and accomplished girl. 

Far from being jealous of her sister, Matilda willingly 
forgot herself for her, making herself, with indefatigible 
devotion, her waiting maid at home, her foil in company, 
her guardian angel every where. Indifferent and ever 
disinclined to marriage, Matilda was one of those celes- 
tial creatures who are permitted to visit earth to show 
what virtue is, and who end their days behind the grate 
of a cloister, or by the bed of the dying. 

As to M. de Sergy, he was just what is called a good | 
sortof man. Too sensible to share the. illusions of his 
wife, but too fecble minded to prevent tho pursuit of 
what he called her phantoms, he had given up to hor 
all authority in the family, aud suffered her to take her 
own course, endeavoring sometimes to avoid thinking of 
the futuro, sometimes hoping for some bappy chance ; 
but always taking his daily rounds through Paris with 
the regularity of a postman. 

While he finishes his walk we will return to the cham- 
ber of Mary. 

Sho had just awoke when Madame de Seray entered. 
Like those living idols, whom tho priests of Japan 


keep in ono fixed attitude all day, to be looked at, and 


who only begin to live for themselves at night, she was 


impatient to know whon her life was to begin again. | 


The first question was to ask the hour. 

The mother answered by a cup of gruel, which Matilda 
raised her to take, supported on her pillow like a sick 
person. Then tho ball was spoken of. Matilda was in 





the averet, but os yet Mary knew nothing. It waa 
necessary to prepare her to play her part. 

My dear, said Madame Sergy, you must look well | 
te-night, the Baroness has a plan. 

“Again,” suid Mary, with a careless laugh at the: 
recollection of the fruitless attompts that Madame do 
Mauroy had already made. 

“Yea,” continued her mother, “ you will see at the 
ball a person who will probably ask you more frequently 
than any other person will, and you must not hesitate to 
dance with him.” 

“Will he be formally introduced to us?” asked Mary, 
half alarmed. 

“Qh, na, there will be no necessity of introduction, 
all will go “ sey and it must be your part to attract 
his notice.’ 

“ Well, whois he?” 

“Do not look so disdainful, Misa,” said Matilda, 
smiling, “till you know all about it. This is a Hussion 
Prince.” 

“A Russien Prince,” said Mary, with a slight flush 
of prido and hope. 

“ A Russian Prince!" said Madame do Sergy, em- 
phatically. 





She then sat down by the bed to anal her instructions | 


to her daughter. 

Tho Prince-was not a man to be influenced in his/ 
choice, therefore Madame de Mauroy would no other-| 
wise point out Mary, than by the attentions she herself 


.| of the effect of her dress. 


should show her. She should speak of her family to 
the Prince as of her most intimate friends; and when 
the noble stranger, thus led on, should address himself 
to Mary, it would rest with her to justify all the good 
that had been suid of her. Madame de Sergy was sure 
she would trust to her daughter in that respect; ond 
nothing now remained but td look as well as possible, 
and to put on an elegant dress ordered from Palmyre. 

-“ From Palmyroe!’’ exclaimed the young girl, starting 
up in her bed, delighted. 

Tho chord to which her feelings responded had now 
been touched, and it was necessary to make her drink 

‘two cups of barley water, to moderate the transports of 
joy. that might have gives too deep a flush to her com- 
plexion. 

Matilda was leas joyful: She considered that this 
dress must have cost her mother the savings ‘ofa hole 
year. ; 

When the clock struck seven Mary rose to be dressed. 
The room being considered too small, a large fire was 
made up in the sitting room, All the articles of the 
new dress were apread out upon the chairs. The ynmg 
girl spent half an hour in admiring them, flying like a 
butterfly fram the dress to the mantilla, from the ribbons 
to the flounces, getting into new raptures at every exami- 
nation, ‘till it was necessnry to remind her that they 
were not made to be looked at alone, but also to be 
worn. 

Then Matilda cheerfully entered upon her functions 
of dreysing maid and hair-dresser. Sho made use of 
the combs, brushes, and perfumes,:with oll the dexte- 
rity of a regular and experienced co¢feur. And while 
she put the hair in papillotes, Madame de Serzy happy 


:|to aid in the important work, heated the irons in the 


fire. Then she put on the dress, arranged it neatly, 
gave every fold the most graceful fall, fastened the 
mantilla with a hundred invisible pins, and returning 
to the hair, formed it into light curls that fell on the 


‘| fresh and rosy cheeks of Mary, while the plaits behind, 


were gracefully twined with-half blown white roses. 

When tho idol was completely decorated, they made 
her step backward and forward, that they might judge 
She herself having examined 
it from the comb to the shoes, looked at it every 
way, and taken u few steps before the glass, went to 
be kissed by her mother aud sister, with an air as proud 
and contented, as when Napoleon, at the head of hig 
ponquening army, said, ‘Soldiers, I am satisfied with 
you.” 

At that moment M. de Sergy entered; he was “per 
mitted to contemplate his daughter, and to order a car- 
riage ; both were done with equal resignation, 

Mary was placed in the back seat of the carriage, 
while the father, mother und daughter, crowded each * 
other in the front, and they set out for the ball, all more 
or less anxious, 

Far from being o ridiculous personage, as might be 
supposed, of a great Russian nobleman, coming to look 
for a wife at Paris, the Prince was a tall, handsome 
man, of two and thirty, who had no other folly than that 
of detesting his country and his countrymen; and who 


I 
| 
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reminded one, by his light curling hair, his tightened 
waist, and his agreeable manners, of those young ele- 
gans of St. Petersburgh, who, in 1814, could make the 
ladies of Paris forget the shame of the invasion, and the 
ferocity of the Cossacks. ; 

As to his dignity of: Prince, he seemed not to value 
himself much on it, and careleasly replied to those who 
spoke of it, that there were as many Princes in Russia, 
as Lords in England, or Marquisses in France: How- 
ever the precise degree of his relationship to the Czar 
did not signify; as it was certain that he possessed an 
income of two hundred thousand livres, and had, be- 
sides, great expectations. 

He was already arrived, and was talking to Madame 
de Mauroy in the first drawing-room, when the Sergy 
family were announced. “ That's he!” said Madame 
de Sergy, pressing her daughter's arm, and hastily ar- 
ranging the folds of her dress. 

Mary had guessed the Prince as quickly as her 
mother; she thought him very handsome, and a delicate 
blush added to the animation of her countenance. The 
mother perceived it, and seized that moment to lead 
her forward. The Prince, as he made way for them, 
seemed struck with the beauty of Mary, but could 
scarce repress a smile at the sight of her mother. 
Madame de Mauroy having received the family with 
the most pointed attention, led the conversation to 
general subjects, in which the Prince was compelled to 
join. Mary went through this first trial with the 
modest eaac of one accuatomed to auch scenes; but 
Madame de Sergy, whose head began to turn, and who 
wanted to get on too quick, suffered several absurdities 
to escape her, which Matilda corrected or covered as 
well as she could. 

The musicians struck up. The mother seated her- 
self between her two daughters, quite convinced that 
the Prince intended to ask Mary to dance. She was 
really surprized at seeing him lead up Eugenia de 
Mauroy. 

“‘T suppose he had engaged her before we came,” 
snid she, in a whisper to her husband, who shook his 


head doubifully, and sighed as he gazed on the dancers. 


‘* The daughter of the Baroness is fairer than ours,” 
snid the good old man to himself; but he did not make 
that unpleasant remark to his wife. 
_ However, before long, he’began to partake of her 
hopes, for the Prince did seem to devote himself, that 
evening, to Mary. He danced three times with her, 
and more than once joined in the waltz with her, and 
during the intervals, they kept up a constant and ani- 
mated conversation. 
her family with that of Madame de Mauroy, heard her 
repeat with pleasure that it was an old and intimate 
friendship ; examined and analyzed, over and over, even 
in its smalleat details, the picture of Eugenia; praised 
the execution and likeness, and thought Mary very 
happy in succeeding so well in tracing those delicate 
features which certainly must be very dear to her, for he 
took it for granted that Mademoiselle de Mauroy was 
her best friend. . 

Thereupon Mary commenced a description of their 


He spoke of the connection of 





childhood, united in study and play. It was given with 
simplicity, and listened to with interest. 

In short, every time the young lady returned to her 
mother’s side, she had but one reply to all her questions. 

** He is a charming man!” 
| Qn this profound and significative ward, Madame de 
|Sergy gave way to the wildest expectations, and did- 
not fait to direct, with triumphant gestures, the atten- 
tion of her husband to what was passing; while the 
gentle Matilda raised her eyes to Heaven, as if 10 pray 
‘that these hopes might not be disappointed. 

Notwithatanding the entreaties of M. de Sergy, who 
wags really uneasy about his danghter’s health, and who 
\ thought that an hour or two would not make much dif- 
‘ference in the proceedings, they remained ‘till the end 
| of the ball. 

When they were all gone except the last friends, the 
Baroness, under pretence of detaining them yet a little 
longer, led Mary to the piano; she and Eugenia sung 
ithe duet of fa Norma. Tho Prince seemed not to lose 
a note, nnd made a great many mere compliments to 
| Mademoiselle de Sergy than to Mademoiselle de Mau- 
;roy, At that moment, when every body surrounded 
the piuno, the Baroness drew Madame de Sergy apart. 

“ Well, my dear, what do you think of it?” 

“* What do you think 7” 

“ Things go on very well.” 

“ He ia o delightful man.” 

* Delightful, indeed !”" 

“T suppose he has asked me half a dozen times, if 
you are not my intimate friend.” 

“He has put to me the very same question.” 

“Can you guess why 7” 

“T hardly dare—" 

“* He wants to know if he can presume upon our intl- 
!macy, to call on you after this.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“ You will see.” 

Madame de Sergy was in the seventh Heaven at this 
assurance, and to complete her happiness, she saw, in 
an opposite glass, the Prince leading Mary towards her. 
Hearing that the ladies were going to send for a car- 
riage, he requested to be allowed to take them home 
in his. 

At this proposal, which confirmed all the suggestions 
‘of the Baroness, Madame de Sergy felt her heart beat, 
[and her head turn. She stammered her thanks, ac- 
jcompanied with a lower curtsey than she had ever 

made, except to the King, in the good old times. 

“ But, my dear,” said prudently, M. de Sergy, “we 
shall crowd the Prince's carriage.” 

“Oh, my dear! since the Prince is so obliging !” 
adding, ‘do you know what you are about?” in a tone 
which, though whispered, was such as to silence all 
further objections. The good lady, who thought of 

‘every thing, could even sec some advantago in the 
familiarity that might arise from crowding five persons 
together in a carriage. And, in fact, the acquaintance 
advanced so far, that when the Prince left the Jadies at 
their own door, he promised himself the honor of seeing 
them again soon. 
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That means that he will soon call on us,” said | 
Madame de Sergy, mounting with a light step, in spite 
of age and fatigue, the three flights of stairs leading to 
their apartment in the old hotel. 

For a weok, the whole family lived in hope and 
expectation. A completo revolution, had taken place 
in the house. One would have thought fortune had 
already returned to it. [very day the atairs and apart-. 
ments were waxed and rubbed; the first, by a man 
hired for the purpose, the second, by Matilda and the, 
cook. Whatever in the antichamber, the dining-room, 
or the drawing-room, might have a bad effect, was re- 
moved, or replaced by something new. The old arm: 
chairs wero concealed by new white covera, reaching 
down to the floor, on which nobody was permitted to 
sit for fear of tumbling them. A now rug waa placed 
before the hearth; the tables, the stands and the piano, 
newly varnished. Madame de Sorgy had wished to put 
a new paper on the drawing-room, but they aucceeded 
in persuading her that thore would not be time, and 
that she would run the risk of having the Prince and 
paperors there together. That would have been drend- 
ful! Se the paper was allowed to remain, But how 


many other expenses straightened them for the present, 


in the hopes of an uncertain future ! 

At last, after waiting several long days, tho whole 
family sitting in state in the drawing-room, not daring 
to go out, and starting at every ring of the boll, the 
Prince appeared. a 

This firet visit was short, and less decisive than they 
hod hoped. However, Madame do Sergy hnd found 
time to exhibit Mury’s drawings, and make the Prince 
aak her to sing. He was profuse of his compliments, 
and took his leave, saying, “ that isolated as he was in 
Paris, he should feel but too happy if they would permit 
him to visit them often.” 

Three days after, Madame de Sergy scout her husband 
to return the visit, and gave him a severe scolding, 
when she learnt that the Prince being out, he had: 
merely left his card, without waiting ‘till he returned, j 
that he might see him. : ‘ 

“ Letters and carda lead to nothing,’ snid the old 
lady. “If an affair is to be advanced, it must be by 
conversation.” 

“M, de Sorgy promised to do better next time, 

Two more weeks pussed, and the Prince did not 
come again. Thoy grew uneasy, and went to inquire 
of the Baroness what had become of him. She had 
seen him two or three times, and he talked a great 
deal of tho Sergy family. 

“Very well!” said the mother; “he is making 
inquiries; that is all right, and we aro in the hands of 
good friends,” ; 

In about « fortnight, the Prince called again. He 
made many excuses for his absence, which had acemed 
Jongor to him than to any one else, was most charm- 
ingly attentive, and the hopes of the whole family were 


ny 


again raised, Madame de Sergy ventured to call him|| Mary. 
a friend of the family, and he declared that he should course, 
rejoice to deserve the namo. In short, after having || francs, 


talked and acted for more than an hour, 
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intends to become quite intimate, he proposed to the 
ladies, to tuke them, the next day, to sce a horse race 
atthe Champ de Mars. 

This was almostadeclaration. At least, so: Madame 
Sergy considered it. So, without consulting, even by a 
look, her husband and daughters, she determined on a 
great experiment, which should bring matters to a con- 
clusion; and asked the Prince to finish the proposed 
party, by taking a family dinner with them. 

At the word dinner, which she could not pronounce 
without some tremulousness, (bearing as it did, meane 
ings of such importance,) Mary felt herself blush, 
Matilda turned pale, and she and her father inter- 
changed a look of surprize and agony. ; 

The Prince, ‘having no suspicion of the astounding 
effect of so simple an invitation, accepted it, a8 a mat- 
ter of course, and made’ his bow, promising to call for 
the ladies at two o'clock the next day; his harouche 
would be at their service, and he would accompany 
them on horseback. In vain they protested against 
this exceésivo generosity—he would hear nothing they 
could say, ond with a friendly adieu, lefi them immedi- 
ately. 

After his departure, a scone took place between the 
old people and Matilda, to which it would be impossi- 
ble to do justice. The poor family, already involved by 
expenses of the preceding days, and the preparations 
for the ball of the Baroness, could not offer a tolerable 
| dinner to the Prince, without at once sacrificing a quar- 
ij tex’s income, But then in the situation in which mat- 
| ters stood, a family dinner was an important step, per- 
hops o decisive one. Madame do Sergy maintained 
that in matrimonial, ag well as in money-making specula- 
tions, those who risk nothing, will gain nothing. Then, 
| opposing to the certain inconveniences of the dinner, its 
| probable advantages, she proved clearly that the odds 

were greatly in favor of it, and exerted her reasoning 
Powers so unreasonably, that ‘she persuaded M. de 
Sergy to take up an tho principal of their little fortune, 
a thousand francs, that the thing might, as she suid, be 
properly done. 


| 





The next morning Matilda and her mother were up 
at six o'clock. The house reviewed over again. , They 
prepared every thing necessary for the great affair, and 
bought or hired whotever was needed, a servant in- 
eluded. Then the family council were re-nssembled, 
to decide upon the bill of fare. A considerable part of 
the thousnad francs was already appropriated, when 
they received a letter from the Baroness. 

The Prince had informed her the day before, in a 
very pointed manner, that he should, to-morrow, have 
|a very important conversation with M. and Madame 
de Sergy, She was cager to communicate this happy 

newa to them. 

, There could be no further doubt. This important 
j conversation would terminate in asking the hand of 
So delightful a certainty was worth another 

A new attack was made upon the thousand 
and it was determined that the dinner should be 





like a man who jj furnished by Chovet. M. de Sergy, carried away also 
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by hope, accomplished the sacrifice himself, by going to 
order tho dinner. That was his morning's walk. 

The Prince was exact to his hour. They had found 
meana to leave a place for him in the barouche by Mary, 
as Matilda, who was always too ready to take all the 
trouble herself, and leave the pleasure for others, chose 
to stay at home. 





mations, that promised the happiest conclusion. 
races were magnificent. The Prince won a bet of a. 
thousand crowns, and they returned gaily to dinner. 

The Prince was placed between Mary and her 
mother, and his manner alternately showed the easy 
politeness of a guest who is treated as a friend, and the 
involuntary absence of mind of a person occupied by 
serious thoughts. The latter had so far got the better 
of him by the time tho dessert was placed on the table, 
that Mudamo de Sergy, feeling that the moment so long 
expected had come at last, made a sign to Matilda, 
when they left the table to disappear with Mary. 

The moment was asolemn one. These two poor and 
respectable old people, catching at an uncertain hepe, 
awaited one word from this opulent young man, who 
was unconsciously ruining them. That word would be 
a sentence of life or death. 
prouder and happier than ever they had been, or would. 
add to the weight of poverty which now pressed on 
their grey hairs. 

When the decisive moment approaches, fear always 
takes the place of confidence. And white they began 
to think that they might have listened too readily to 
their hopes, Matilda was praying in the next room for 
their happiness, and Mary attracted towards the young 
stranger by a feeling that was not love, but might casily 
become so, was in a state that resembled agitation 
more than any thing she had ever experienced. 

The Prince indirectly led the conversation to what he 
wished to speak of, and without excluding M. de 
Sergy, addressed himself chiefly to the old lady, which 
was certainly the most proper mode of proceeding. | 

“ Madame,” said he, “I shall alwnys rejoice at having, 
met the Baroness of Mauroy at Bagnéres. It was a 
happy chance that, in the first place, gained me the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, and consequently that of 
yours.” 

“You are very kind, indeed, sir, to consider these 
advantages as equal. But it ia we who should rejoice, 
for we look upon your acquaintance as one of the 
greatest favors wo have ever received from the Baro- 
ness.” 

“This old friendship that unites your familics, is a 
very interesting thing, madame !” 

The Prince's obstinacy in bringing every conversa- 
tion back to the family of Madame de Mauroy, hed 
more than once struck Madame de Sergy. -But this 
time, it seemed only the evasion of a natural embar- 
rassment, and she determined to help the young man to 
come to the point. 

“Madame de Mauroy has always been extremely 
kind to my daughter,” said she, none that he iva 
seize upon that word. 





Tho conversation turned principally |' 
upon marriage, and abounded with allusions and inti-|’ 
The |: 


_ It would cither make them | | 








But he replied with an absent air, “I think the Baro- 
ness belongs to an ancient and noble family in Dau- 
phiny 7” 

“Yes; several of her relations inhabit Grenoble, and 
her estates are situated in the neighborhood of that 
town. I was there last summer with my daughter.” 

“ Her fortune is not very large 1" 

 Why—nearly a million of livres." 

“Ah! I was told it was more. However, that ia 
something, and with an only daughter—Miss Eugenia 
passed her childhood in the country with her mother?" 

“Yes, ‘till she was thirteen. My daughter was often 
with her, and they continued their education together 
at Paris.” 

“(She seems to have a delightful temper ?” 

“Delightful indeed! atl gentleness and kindness. 
A little less cheerfulness, however, and rather less sen- 
sibility than Mary.” 

“She is a good musician, and paints well!” 

“Yes, she and Mary often sing and paint together.” 

For some time, M. de Sergy, who was listening 
attentively, had perceived that while Madame de Sergy 


‘spoke only of her daughter, the Prince spoke only of 


Eugenia, These cross purposes seemed very alarming, 
and gave rise to 0 sad presentiment. 

“Tf, sir,” said he, with a little tremulousness in his 
voice, “ you should wish to have particular information 
respecting the Mauroy family, you could have epplicd 
to no body better able to give it to you than we are.” 

The Prince colored, looked confused, and did not 
answer immediately. The two old people looked at 
each other with anxiety. 

At laat he continued in a determined voice, and with 
a friendly manner, “I do not know why I should hesi- 
tate to speak openly to you.” 

He looked towards the door through which Mary had 
disappeared, either because he thought of her, or wanted 
to know if the door was shut. Madame de Sergy 
thought the first, and a glimmering of hops brightened 
her eye, and fluttered her heart. 


The Prince continued, “ About a month ago, I knew 
nobody in Paris but Madame de Mauroy, and I became 
very anxious to be introduced toher friends, I thought 
at her ball, that she treated you with distinguished 
affection, and, from that moment, I sought the honor of 
your acquaintance. Your kindness met my wishes, and 
I can now say with truth, that your friendship is of the 
greatest value to me. But 1 must confess, I sought it 
for a purpose of my own. From the first time I saw 
her, I thought Mademoiselle Mauroy was a Indy with 
whom I could be happy. But before I committed 
myself in so serious an affair, I thought it necessary to 
gain all the information I could, respecting her family 
and herself. I tell you frankly, you see, the motive of 
my first advances, and now that I am so happy 48 to. 
consider you my friend, will you have the kindness to 
continue to give me this agrecable information? and to 
let me know—” , 

Here the Prince was obliged to stop. For Madame 
de Sergy, having vainly endeavored to suppress the 
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feelinga that agitated her, stifled a sigh, fell back in her 
chair and fainted. : 

The evening of that very day, without having suspec- 
ted any thing of the domestic drama of which he had 
been the involuntary hero, and which ho had uncon. 
aciously terminated by so dreadful a catastrophe; Prince 
Hirkoff requested of her father the hand of Eugenia. 
He obtained it, and they were married a month after. 

The Prince, not caring, as he said, about fortune, 
contented himself with three hundred thousand francs 
which Mademoiselle de Mauroy brought. He sent 
Madame do Sergy, as a wedding present, a magnificent 
breakfnst act of the finest China, 

Two moriths after that, Madame de Sergy was at the 
point of death, with a long and expensive illness, from 
which she slowly recovered. M. de Sergy looks ten 
yeara older. For the firat time, he has gone without a 
naw black coat at Enster, and Matilda secretly gives 
music lessons to pay for Mary's dresses. 
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A MAN OVERBOARD. 


FROM CAPT B HAUL’S FRAGMENTS OF TOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


I REMEMBER once, when cruising off Terceira in 
the Endymion, that a man fell overboard and was 
drowned. After the usual confusion, and long 
search in vain, the boats were hoisted up, and the 
hands called to make sail. I was officer of the fore- 
castle, and on looking about to see if all the men 
were at the station, missed one of the foretop-men. 
Just at that moment I observed some one cured up, 
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fore and main yard-arms, for the use of those who 
either cannot sw*n, or who are not expert in this 
art, so very important to all sea-faring people. 
Half a dozen of the ship’s boys, youngsters sent on 
board by that admirable and most patriotic of naval 
institutions, the Marine Society, were foundering 
about in the sail, and sometimes even venturing be- 
yond the leech-rope. One of the least of these ur. 
chins, but not the least courageous of their number, 
when taunted by his more skilful companions with 
being afraid, struck out boldly beyond the prescribed 
bounds. He had not gone much farther than his 
own length, however, along the surface of the fath- 
omless sea, when his heart failed him, poor little 
man! and along with his. confidence away also 
went his power of keeping his head above water. 
So down he sank rapidly, to the speechless horror 
of the other boys, who, of course, could lend the 
drowning child no help. 

The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine-looking, 
hard-a-weather fellow, was standing on the shank 


_of the sheet-anchor with his arms acrogs, and his 





well-varnished canvass hat drawn so much over his 
eyes that it was difficult to tell whether he was 


_awake or merely dozing in the sun, as he leaned 


his back against the fore-topmast backstay. The 
seaman, however, had been attentively watching 
the young party all the time, and rather fearing that 
mischief might ensue from their rashness, he had 


-grunted out a warning to them from time to time, to 
‘which they paid no sort of attention. 


At last he 
desisted, saying they might drown themselves if 
they had a mind, for nevera bit would he help then; 
but no sooner did the sinking figure of the adventur- 


| ous little boy catch his eye, than, diver-fashion, he 


joined the palins of his hands over his head, inverted 
his position in one instant, and urging himself into 
swilter motion by a-smart push with his feet against 
the anchor, shot head-foremost into the water. The 
poor lad sunk so rapidly that he wasa couple o! 
fathoms under the surface before he was arrested 
by the grip of the sailor, who soon rose again, bear. 
ing the bewildered boy in his hand; and calling tc 
the other youngsters to take better care of their com. 
panion, chucked him right into the belly of the sail 
in the midst of the party. The fore-sheet was hang. 


‘and apparently hiding himself under the bow of the! ing, in the calm, nearly into the water, and by it 


barge, between the boat and the booms. 


“ Hillo!” the dripping seaman scrambled up again to his old 


I said, “ who are you? What are you doing here, berth on the anchor, shook himeell like a great 
“you skulker? Why are you not at your station ?” | Newfoundland dog, and then, ‘umping on the deck, 
‘eT am not skulking, sir,” said the poor fellow, the proceeded across the forecastle t9 shift himself. 


furrows: in whose bronzed’ and weather- -beaten | 


cheeks were running down with tears. The man 
we had just lost had been his mess-mate and friend, 

he told me, for ten’ years. I begged his pardon, in 
full sincerity, for having used such harsh words to 
hini at'such a moment, and bid him go below to his 
berth for the rest of the day... « Never mind, air— 
“never mind,” said the kind-hearted seaman, “ it can’t 
be helped. You meant no harm, sir. Tamas well 
on deck as below. Bill's gone, sir, but T must do 
‘my duty.” So saying, he drew the sleeve of his 
jacket twice or thrice across his eyes, and smother- 
ing his grief within his breast, walked to his sta- 
tion as if nothing had happened. 


In the | same ship, and nearly about the same time, 
the people were bathing alongside i in a calmat sea. 
‘Iti is customary on ‘such occasions to spréad a’ stud- 
ding-sail on the water, by means of lines from the 


At the top of the ladder he ‘was stopped by the 
mariné‘officer, who had witnessed the whole trans- 
action as he sat across the gangway hammocks, 
watching the swimmers, and trying to get his own 
consent to undergo the labor of undressing and dres- 
ing. Said the soldier to the sailor, ‘‘ That was very 
well done of you, my man, and right well deserves 
a glass of grog. Say so to the gun-room steward, 
as you pass ; and tell him it is my orders to fill you 
out @ stiff nor-wester.” The soldier's offer was 
kindly meant but rather clumsily timed, at least so 
thought Jack ; for though he inclined his head in 
acknowledgment of the attention, and instinctively 
touched his hat when spoken ‘to by an officer, he 
made no reply till out of the marine’s hearing, when 


‘he laughed, or ‘rather ichuckled out to the people 


near him, ‘ Does the good géntleman suppose Y'll 
take a glass of grog for saving a boy’s life?” 
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Tue following extraordinary circumstance, which 
occurred to a young lady whilst on a visit at the 
house of an English nobleman of the highest rank, 
is, I believe, unparalleled for acute mental anguish 
and excitement, during the hours of its continuance. It 
was related to us by the descendant of a person who 
resided in the Hall during its occurrence, and I have 
every reason to believe it to be substantially true, in 
all its main features. In order to make it more in- 
telligible, and give it that effect to which it seems 
well entitled, a short description of the place may 
perhaps be allowed. 

Fladdon Fall, in the county of Derby, is situated 
in the upper or mountainous part of the county, 
called, from that circumstance, the High Peak. 
The manor of Iaddon, at the time of the Norman 
invasion, in the year 1066, was given by the con- 
queror to William Peverel, his natural son, whose 
descendants were named Avenel, and in them it 
remained till towards the close of the twelfth century, 
when it changed possessors by the union of Avicia 
Avenel with Sir Richard de Vernon, whose heirs held 
it for three centuries, at which time it became the 
property ofthe noble family who now retain it, by the 
marriage of Dorothy, daughter of Sir George Vernon, 
with Sir John Manners, second son of the Earl of 
Rutland, in 1565, very nearly three hundred years 
ago. Sir George Vernon had the proud title of King 
of the Peak conferred upon him by courtesy, in con- 
sequence of his splendid hospitality, and immense 
number of servants and retainers, during the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth. 

The gray towers of ancient Haddon are beautifully 
situated, on a rocky eminence, in the valley of the 
Derbyshire Wye, one of the many lovely streams in 
that picturesque county. It is surrounded by a park, 
abounding with ancient oaks of gigantic size, and a 
terrace garden of the greatest beauty. This noble 
old place, although long since abandoned by the | 
family of the Duke of Rutland, for the more modern 
and magnificent Palace of Belvoir, in Lincolnshire, is 
still kept in perfect order and repair, and is probably 
the most perfect specimen of a baronial residence 
extant in England. The tapestries, teeming with 
subjects from huly writ and heathen mythology, still 
adorn the walls, covering the wainscotings and 
doors ; and any one wishing to exemplify the scenery 
of Shakspeare, where Hamlet slays Polonius behind 
the arras, has only to visit Haddon and find a 
true original of that from which the immortal poet 





painted his terrific scene. The antique heir-looms 
of the Vernons and Rutlands are all in place 
as they stood centuries ago. The lofty state-bed, 
with its gorgeous but faded hangings, worked by the 
fair hands of lady Katherine De Roos, wife of Sir 
George Manners, is a splendid specimen of the 
period. The suits of ancient armor, in which many 
a gallant knight did battle during the wars of the 
rival roses, are hanging on their original pegs in 
the armory under the long gallery. The chapel, in 
the crypt of the castle, the inost ancient part of it, 
exhibits huge pillars coeval with the times of the 
Saxons, whilst the walnut tree pulpit and pews are 
richly carved with the symbols of the catholic faith, 
The silver dogs, or andfrovs, are yet on the ample 
hearths of the long gallery, and, at the upper end of 
the banqueting hall, on the dais, or elevated part of 
the floor, still stands, firm asa rock, the huge long 
oak table on which, heretofore, the lord of the man- 
sion feasted his friends and tenants. Over one side 
of this hall is the music gallery, where the minstrels 
of yore played and sang, its antique and curious 
front highly adorned with gothic carving. Against the 
door post of the banqueting hall is the hand bolt— 
used in the old times as a mode of punishing the 
domestics who had been guilty of irregularities. It 
consists of an iron ring, by which the wrist of the 
offender can be locked in, and secured, as highas he 
can reach, above his head; and the unlucky culprit 
who refused to take off his horn of liquor in turn, or 
committed any petty oflence against the laws of con- 
viviality, had the alternative presented to him of 
quaffing a beaker of salt and water, or having his 
arm bolted in, whilst a quantity of cold spring water 
was poured down the upraised sleeve of his doublet, 
until it ran over the tops of his boots. The iron 
cresset is yet fixed on the loftiest pinnacle of the 
watch-tower, wherein the beacon fires blazed during 
alarms in the civil wars. All, all are there; and it is 
impossible to walk through the mazes of such a per- 
fect, such a glorious specimen of the olden time, 
without an innate, reverential, awful feeling, as if 


- you had been born and had lived during those antique 
‘days, and were removed backward in the world 


many hundreds of years. You feed as if you were 
become part and parcel of the ancient things which 
at every turn mect your wondering eye. Any 
stranger, used to a town life, might well be excused, 
on entering Haddon, for entertaining thoughts and 
feelings of a grave and sombre cast, when every 
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article recalls the memory of those who, for so many 
ages, have departed for “that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns.” 

It is now very many years ago, during the life of 
one of the dukes of Rutland, who was facetiously 
named “John of the Hill,” from his perpetual resi- 
dence on the moors and ardor in the chase, that a 
large party had assembled at Haddon to enjoy the 
recreation of autumnal sports. Among the guests 
was a young lady named Chamberlain, of good birth 
but impoverished fortune, owing to lamentable re- 
verses in her family. She was the companion of a 
lady of high rank, and as such, of course, possessed 
of superior accomplishments. 

Miss Chamberlain was mistress of extraordinary 
acquirements, added to an energy of mind and force 
of character seldom to be found ina beautiful girl 
of eighteen. She, with the Countess of Carlisle, 
whose protégé she was, arrived at the Hall on the 
evening previous to the night of the terrifying scenes 
about to be related. 

The house being full of company, the room which 
the groom of the chambers appropriated to Miss 
Chamberlain was that particular one still shown at 
the eastern angle of the inner, or rather upper 
quadrangle, overlooking the terrace garden. That 
particular room had not been occupied for many 
months, and, as it was then October, Miss Chamber- 
lain found when she retired a good wood fir¢ blazing 
on the hearth. She had found in the library the 
earliest known edition of the immortal Dante, and, 
being well versed in its language, she carried the 
volume to her room. Having carefully bolted the 
door, before letting fall the arras which covered it, 
she sat long reading the divine work. In such a 
place, at such an hour, there is no doubt that the 
terrific pictures presented to the imagination by the 
power of such an author as Dante, had much eflect 
in imbuing her mind with a greater feeling of awe 
for what was to follow. Having closed the volume, 
made her toilet, and imprisoned the last ringlet, 
the innocent girl turned to the antique mirror to 
take a last smiling glance at those charms which 
had that evening called forth many a delicate compli- 
ment from the young and gallant Marquis of Granby, 
the Duke’s son. She then, with profound piety, 
recommended herself to the Divine protection, 
extinguished her lamp, and, by the light of the still 
clear fire, retired to the farther side of the great 
o'ercanupied bed. She tay long awake, recalling 
the incidents of the day, and ruminating on the 
fearful drama she had been perusing. Sleep at 
length assumed his dominion over her, and the last 
sounds of the numerous domestics about the hall had 
long died away, ere she awoke from her first slum- 
ber, during which she had dreamed a fearful dream. 
The moon, which was then in its last quarter, had 
just risen, and shed a faint pale light through the 
imullions of the gothic window, the glass whereof, 
being set in lead in small lozenge shaped squares, 
made that light less, and the fire, being now all but 
extinguished, was not visible on the hearth. On 
awaking, Miss Chamberlain fancied she heard a 





slight—very slight movement, or breathing in the 
room, but it was solike the usual sighing amongst 
the old trees on the terrace, she imagined it pro- 
ceeded from them. Yet she felt some apprehension, 
accompanied bya slight palpitation of the heart. 
Her eyes naturally turned toward the fire-place, but 
she could at first scarcely trace the outline of the 
mantel distinctly. After long gazing toward it, 
however, a horrible impression began by degrees to 
take possession of her mind, that she saw something 
like a human being reclining before the fire, but the 
idea stole over her senses so imperceptibly, that it 
was long before she could bring herself to believe it 
was any thing real. The antiquity of the place, the 
profound solitude of the room, its distance from the 
more inhabited parts of the castle, and, above all, 
the singularly grotesque figures worked on the faded 
arras, began by degrees to force ideas of spectral 
apparitions on her mind. A slight motion of the 
figure, whatever it was, at last put all doubt at rest, 
and convinced her it lived and moved; but whether 
it was hnman or brutal she could not decide. Miss 
Chamberlain was naturally courageous, but the un- 
usual combination of circumstances kept her spell- 
bound. She tried to seream, but the will refused 
to obey the impulse, her eyes were riveted on the 
figure, and a cold shivering rushed through her 
nerves, and paralized every effurt to master fear. 
With eyes strained to their utmost power, she at 
length fancied she could distinguish a pair of thin, 
bony hands, or paws, extended over the embers as 
if to gather warmth from them. Then she imagined 
she could see a long grizzly gray beard hanging 
down stiff from its breast or chin, but the head ap- 
peared to be so low there was no appearance of neck. 
There, however, the being or spectre certainly sat, 
inthe posture of an Egyptian mummy. A cloud hav- 
ing passed from betore the moon, a greater degree of 
light was now thrown into the chamber, and, as 
the spectral visitant turned toward the place 
whence the ray proceeded, the lady perceived, be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, that it was a man, 
whose head was entirely bald, having an immensely 
long white beard! The certainty appalled her—she 
liad neither power to move nor speak, but lay as ina 
trance. Although reason did not desert her, horror 
overpowered every faculty, particularly when, at 
last, she saw him slowly rise from the hearth—a man 
of gigantic stature-—with nothing upon him but the 
remains of a thin ragged garment. His rising up- 
wurd was so exceedingly slow, as if to avoid noise 
or alarm, that before he attained a fully erect posi- 
tion his head seemed to touch the ceiling of the lofty 
room; his long spider-like limbs were of enormously 


| disproportionate length, and the idea entered the 


appalled gazer’s mind, that the shriveled fingers 


| she had observed were those of a goule coming to 
, strangle her. 


The moon now showed her his giant 
fignre distinctly, and the disinayed lady became 
petrified with horror on seeing him slowly and softly 
approach the bed where she lay. Silentand stealthily 
he moved until he was quite near, when, gently 
raising the bed clothes on the opposite side to where 
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Miss Chamberlain reposed, he slid under them, 
apparently perfectly unconscious that there was 
any person there except himself. Who can de- 
scribe the overpowering terror and dismay which 
now seized our appalled heroine? In the same 
bed with a loathsome and monstrous being whose 
purpose was unknown, and whose power, if ex- 
erted, was evidently irresistible. Although utterly 
deprived of volition, the lady yet retained presence 
of mind sufficient to know that her only safety de- 
pended on remaining as if perfectly unconscious and 
immovable. She did not dare to draw a breath—and 
surgeons know how astonishingly, how completely, 
respiration may be checked and mastered in mo- 
ments of anxiety. There she lay, more dead than 
alive, almost as much paralized as a corpse in a. coffin, 
and there too lay the demon visiter by her side, 
inanimate, and, apparently, as unconscious as a 
stone. 

Long did both retain their respective positions, 
although once, in turning his head, Miss Chamberlain 
felt his grizzly beard brush her beautiful cheek. 
After a considerable interval, every second of which 
seemed to her an age, he began to breathe regularly 
and heavily, the sure prelude of sleep, and she 
began to entertain a hope that escape was not 
impossible—provided she could so far restrain her 
feelings as still to hold her breath, and remain im- 
movable. This, by extraordinary exertion, and a 
noble firmness of purpose, she was enabled to do, 


. Yight she firmly grasped the bolt. 


and in half an hour she had the unutterable delight to . 


feel assured, by the uniform regularity of his breath- 
ing, that her detested and loathsome companion was 
indeed asleep. But how to escape from the bed and 
the room, now became her sole consideration. It did 
occur that, if she could reach the door, raise the arras, 
and withdraw the bolt from the staple, without dis- 
turbing the sleeper, she could soon gain the long 
gallery through which she well remembered to have 
passed, and that, allhough the upper quadrangle of 
the castle was now still as the grave, there were 
watchmen in the lodge within the entrance tower 
both night and day. These, and the noble mastifis 
which she had noticed and carressed, she fully ex- 
pected to alarm in case of need. 

Cautiously and gradually she withdrew one of her 
arms from under the silk coverlet, and began with 
extreme care to draw aside the clothes, pausing 


irregularity in his respiration; but finding it still uni- 
form, she became reassured, and at Jength succeeded 
in so far disengaging herself as to be enabled to 
place one foot on the matted floor. By degrees she 
withdrew the other also, and leaning on her left 
arm began to glide softly from the bed; in retir- 
ing from which the slightest rustle of her drapery 
seemed to her strained ear like a crash of thunder. 
Well nigh did she expire with terror, when on finally 
withdrawing herself, the heavy breathing of her 
detested companion suddenly stopped! Already 
were his long bony fingers around her throat, she 
felt herself struggling, quivering, tugging in the 
agonies of death, and her eyeballs starting from their 


sockets. She felt all this, at least in imagination, as 
the heavy breathing ceased. Providentially for her, 
although the moon now shone in full upon the arras 
which covered the door, the heavy velvet curtains 
which fell in large folds from the frieze of the canopy 
overhead threw a deep shadow where the trembling 
fair one stood, and she was also partially hidden by 
one of those large and high old fashioned screens, 
which were then so much in use, and indeed indis- 
pensable, for intercepting drafts of air from the huge 
chimneys and ill closed windows. There in breath- 
less anxiety she stood, as immovable and as cold 
as a marble statue. Although the dreaded giant 
appeared to rise up, she soon had the inexpressible 
delight to hear that he only turned on the bed, and 
that it was toward the opposite side to that she 
wished to gain. Long did she stand riveted to 
the spot, petrified with fear and shivering with 
apprehension, but she was every moment gather- 
ing fresh courage and resolution (now that she was 
relieved from such near contact with the mysterious 
visiter,) and determined, with an almost preter- 
natural impulse, that, if assaulted, she would defend 
herself to the last extremity. 

At length she heard the breathing become again 
regular, and unable longer to struggle against fear 
and hope, she stepped silently but determinedly to- 
ward the door. Cautiously and slowly was the arras 
raised and put aside with the left hand, while in her 
Who can feel or 
describe the rapture which fluttered her heart, as 


. she now bravely, fearlessly and rapidly drew the 


| Son. 


fastening from its staple! But, as it loudly started 
back, she heard the bedstead crash, and the tall 
figure of that monstrous being leaped from it to- 
ward her! The blood rushed to her heart as the 
door gave way to her concentrated strength, she 
rushed from the room, and flew with wild speed and 
dreadful screams, along the corridor and into the 
long gallery. 

If any one has ever heard the quick, sharp, piercing 
shriek of a woman in the last extremity of peril, 
he can easily conceive the terrible energy of Miss 
Chamberlain’s screams to escape from her pursuer, 
and awaken the Duke of Rutland and his gallant 
The deep shrillness of her anguished cries 
pierced every ear throughout the towers of Haddon. 


At that still moment, in the dead hour of midnight, 
every second to listen whether there was the least | 


there was not one living creature within the walls, 
but started up appalled. The dogs set up a most dis- 


| mal howl, and the castle bell quickly rung out its 


deafening tones on the night air. Upward of one 
hundred and thirty persons, who had been reposing 
in confident security, were flying in every direc- 
tion. The watchmen in the entrance tower seized 
their iron lamps, {lew across the lower quadrangle and 
rushed up the stone staircase leading to the state apart- 
ments, which they reached almost in a second, and to 
their inexpressible relief found the duke hurrying 
toward the long gallery, accompanied by his intre- 
pid heir, who grasped a gleaming sabre in his hand. 
The awful screams, they knew, proceeded from 
that quarter of the building, but alas, if those terrific 
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sounds had arisen suddenly, they had as suddenly 
ceased, for all was now hushed and still. 

Lord Granby, preceding his father, flew toward 
the gallery, joined at every step by his numerous 
friends, and servants bearing lights, and arriving at 
the foot of the well known circular steps, which lead 
up to the gallery, he found, to his horror and dis- 
may, the body of Miss Chamberlain lying on her 
face, ina pool of blood which was streaming from 
her mouth, whilst her long beautiful hair and dress 
were in the wildest disorder. Groans of mingled 
pity and indignation burst from all present, but it 
was no time to stand still. The marquis threw aside 
his sword, and kneeling down, raised the bleeding 
victim in his arms; but all animation was extinct, 
and life itself had apparently left her. 

By desire of the duke’s physician, the body was 
immediately borne to the apartments of the Countess 
of Carlisle, whilst the groom of the chambers led on 
the now large assembly to the apartment which had 
been assigned to the maiden. Onreaching it a single 
glance revealed that it had been occupied by two per- 
sons, but who it was that had dared to violate the 
lady’s privacy, remained a mystery, for the apartment 
was now as still and desolate as when its doors were 
first opened to the reader. 

A thorough search throughout the entire castle 
was instantly commenced. As the fastening of Miss 
Chamberlain’s apartment was on the inside, and 
could not be opened from without, it was plain that 
the intruder, whoever he was, must have concealed 
himself there before she retired. On this subject 
the groom of the chambers underwent a long and 
close examination, but nothing was elicited from him 
which tended in the remotest degree toward a disco- 
very of the mystery. 

It was remarked, and well remembered, that the 
whole of the gentlemen had remained in the great 
hall long after the ladies had retired to their respec- 
tive apartments, and the eagerness with which every 
guest or retainer now joined in the search, indicated 
their general earnestness fur the instant investigation 
of the subject, and the detection and punishment of 
the bold adventurer who had been guilty of the wan- 
ton and unparalleled crime. Every effort, however, 
was unavailing. 

Meantime, by a prompt application of the lancet, 
and other usual restoratives, the ladies had the un- 
speakable pleasure of seeing Miss Chamberlain begin 
to show signs of returuing animation. The physi- 
cian, however, gave strict injunctions that on the 
return of her reason no allusion whatever should be 
made to the terrible circumstances under which she 
was found, and that should she herself show an in- 
Clination to speak of them she should as gently as 
possibly be restrained. The Countess of Carlisle sat 
by her side, and with tender solicitade endeavored 
by every means which aflection and good sense could 
suggest, to soothe and quiet her mind. In this she 
was so successful that although her lovely protégé 
had a long succession of fainting fits, she was finally 
near the break of day lulled into a gentle slcep, from 
which after a few hours she awoke perfectly rational. 


When she was apparently about to speak of her ad- 
venture the countess informed her of the physician's 
desire that she should refrain from mentioning the 
occurrences of the night until she had gained more 
strength, as it had been found that the injuries occa- 
sioned by her fall were so severe that her immediate 
restoration could be accomplished only by more 
than usnal carefulness and quiet. , 

On the following day, however, the restriction 
was removed, and during the afternoon, as the 
Duchess of Rutland and Lady Carlisle were sitting 
beside the conch on which she reclined, she related 
to them nearly all the particulars with which the 
reader is now acquainted, but added that alier her 
escape through the door of her apartment, she could 
recollect nothing whatever, except a [rightful con- 
cussion, as if she had been suddenly struck down 
and killed by the dreaded spectre whom she sup- 
posed to be in pursuit of her. This was doubtless 
occasioned by the severity of her fall down the steps, 
the effect of which was increased tenfold by the 
velocity of her flight along the gallery, unconscious 
that there was any stair before her. 

A more thorough search having been instituted in 
the room which Miss Chamberlain had occupied, it 
was discovered that under the arras, behind the bed, 
and close to the floor, there was a smull square sliding 
panel, of sufficient size to admit a man’s bedy. Snch 
contrivances, in ancient buildings, not unfrequently 
lead into secret passages, but here, contrary to the 
usual custom, instead of descending it gradually 
rose within the massive pile of stons The walls 
of old castellated buildings are sometimes of extras 
ordinary thickness, varying from six to eighteen feet, 
This dark: passage at Iladdon, evidently erected tor 
purposes of secrecy and safety during the feudal 
times, appeared to be coeval with the most ancient 
towers of the editice, and it was quite unknown ta 
any servant, or even to a member of the Rutland 
family. Afier ascending to a considerable height 
it again descended and led into a subterranean pas: 
sage Which was followed with much difficulty, from, 
the decay and falling in of the stones which once had 
formed the steps of stairs. There were also two or 
three abrupt, acute angles, which, at their turning, 
branched off and divided into others, but one of these 
was always found (after following it for some dis- 
tance) to end in what is called a dlind alley; ap- 
parently intended to mislead or waylay any one in 
pursuit who was unacquainted with the intricacies 
and windings of the labyrinth. The true path was, 
therefore, followed with extreme dilliculty, par- 
ticularly as the air within it was so impure that 
lights could not easily be made to burn. It was 
ultimately found that the passage terminated behind 
a handsome gothic stone pavilion which was erected 
on the upper terrace of the garden, and within a 
foot of the high wall that serves as an embank- 
ment to retain the steep rising ground of the hill 
park. The pavilion was overgrown with old tangled 
ivy, and encircled with aged lilac bushes, pleached 
and intertwisted so closely, in every fantastic form, 
as to preclude the possibility of ingress or egress 
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through them, toward the back of the building, and 
there was no other way of getting at the secret 
entrance behind the pavilion, except by climbing 
over the pinnacle stone roof, a feat impossible with- 
out a Jadder, or by going round into the hill park, 
and there descending by the very narrow space be- 
tween the back wall of the pavilion and the stone 
rampart. 

The miserable and monstrous creature who had 
occasioned the catastrophe which had so nearly 
proved fatal to Miss Chamberlain, was soon dis- 
covered, by the sacacity of a favorite beagle belong- 
ing to the duke, hid in the hollow of an old oak, 
which grew in the bottom of a secluded dell in a 
distant part of the park. When found, he was 
lying asleep, coiled up more in the manner of an 
adder than of a human being. His appearance when 
he emerged from the tree was indeed frightful, as, in 
addition toa stature far above the common standard, 
he was emaciated to the last degree of attenuation— 
a perfect living skeleton. His head was, as Miss 
Chamberlain had stated, entirely bald, and his long 
grizzly white beard hung down nearly to his waist. 
But beyond all these revolting circumstances, there 
was a terrific wildness in his manner and look which 
might well occasion doubts whether he was not some 
‘‘eoblin damned.’ It turned out, however, that he 
was a harmless lunatic, who had escaped from an 
asylum in the vicinity. How he had discovered the 
secret passage leading into the castle, he could not or 
would not divulge. When the keeper of the asylum 
arrived to reclaim him, by the power which such 


people invariably acquire over maniacs he soon as- 
| certained that for nearly a month previously he had 
frequented the room which had so unfortunately been 
assigned to the heroine of our history, and during the 
nights reposed on the bed; and that he had sustained 
life in the mean time by the exertion of that inexpli- 
cable cunning with which maniacs are so frequently 
endowed, enabling him, without detection, to plunder 
the butler’s pantry during the silence and darkness of 
the nights. 

He was a native of Darly Dale, in the immediate 
neighborhood, and as Haddon, like most houses of 
the English nobility, was then, as it still is, freely 
shown to strangers, he had probably before he was 
deprived of reason become acquainted with the in- 
‘tricacies of the ancient Hall, The reason why ho 
selected it as his place of retreat on escaping from 
the asylum arose, it was believed, from his having 
been a rejected suitor of pretty Maude, the house- 
keeper’s daughter. The painful circumstance of 
his rejection had bereft the unfortunate being of 
reason. Sooth to say, the charms of Maude, if the 
traditions may be credited, had captivated one much 
less likely to be rejected than her gigantic admirer— 
no Jess a person than the then humble retainer of the 
Duke of Rutland but in after years commander-in- 
chief of the English cavalry, who at the bloody battle 
of Minden, by one irresistible charge performed at 
the exact moment when victory or defeat hung vibra- 
ting in the scales, gained for himself and his country 
immortal honor, by the total overthrow and rout of 
the French army. 
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DREAMS OF THE LAND AND SEA. 


A NIGHT SCENE AT SEA. 


BY DR. REYNELL COATES. 


Oh night, 


And storm, and darkness, ye are wonderous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength—as is the oe 


Of a dark eye in woman ! 


Bur few among those who constitute the educated 
portion of society on shore, enjoy much opportunity 
of feeling the grandeur,—the awful variety of night. 
Women are necessarily debarred from the privilege 
of partaking freely of its mysterious but ennobling 
influence by the restraints unfortunately requisite for 
their protection; and, in order to reap the full ad- 
vantage of such communion, we must be alone with 
the queen of the ebon wand and starry diadem. As 
for those of the bolder sex,—by them, the hours of 
shade are usually devoted to study, pleasure, or dis- 
sipation, and only the few possessing the poetic tem- 
perament become familiar with her changeful moods. 

But, on the ocean, the closeness of the cabin 
drives the novice frequently on deck, even in stormy 
weather and at unseasonable hours; and when once 
this compulsory introduction has been effected, it is 
surprising how rapidly the traveller, of either sex, 
becomes enamored of solitude and night—of star- 
light and the storm. 

The changes in the heavens,—and the waters too 


—are quite as numerous and far more impressive by | 


night than by day.—There is no sameness in the sea 


for those who are blest with capacity to feel the | seems to become more palpable. 


beauties of Nature. 

Let us lounge away an hour of this lovely eve- 
ning here, by the companion-way. We are be- 
tween the trades, and time would hang heavily on 
our hands but for the baffling winds and tempting 
cats-paws that keep us perpetually on the alert to 
gain or savea mile of southing.* At present, we 
are suffering all the tedium of a calm. How dark !— 
How absolutely black the sky appears, contrasted 
with the brightness of a tropical moon! And yon 
dazzling star, waving its long line of reflected rays 
athwart the glassy billows, rivalling the broad glare 
of the moon-light !—What diamond ever equalled it 
in lustre, or surpassed it in variety of hues, as its 
ray changes from red to yellow, and from yellow to 
the most delicate blue? 

The sails are flapping against the mast and the 
ship rolls so gently that one might well suppose no 


* The scene of this sketch is !aid in the tropical Atlantic, 
between the northern and southern trade-winds ;—a region 
of cahns and baffling winds. 





Brzon, 


gale had ever ruffled this smooth summer ocean. To 
see the sailors lolling on the watch, the observer 
would infer they lead the idlest lives that mortals 
could enjoy; but alas! such moments are like angel 
visits with the crew. Poor fellows! How rich to 
them is the delight of a single hour of freedom spent 
in spinning their tough yarns” under the lea of the 
long-boat, in singing or in music! That clarionet is 
admirably played, for rough and tarry fingers:— 
and how softly the notes float on the damp night 
air! The mate, in his impatience, is whistling for a 
wind ; and that “old salt,’”? in whom many years of 
service have implanted deeply all the superstitions 
of his class, is muttering. to himself with discon- 
tented glances, “You'll have a cap-full, and more 
than you want of it before long,—and in the wrong 
quarter too.—-[ never knew any good to come of this 
whistling for wind.” 

And, in truth, to judge from appearances, the pro- 
phecy is likely, in this case, to be fulfilled. Already 
the moon begins to be encircled by a wide halo of 
vapor. It is almost imperceptible at present; but, 
even while we speak, it gathers, and thickens, and 
Now it assumes 
the faint tints of the lunar rain-bow ; and all around 
a silvery veil is falling over the face of the heavens. 

Slight fleeces of denser mist are collecting in co- 
lumns and squadrons across the sky, giving it a 
mottled aspect. They are still too thin materially to 
check the full-flooding of the moon-light; but, as 
they gradually enlarge themselves, a slow, gliding 
motion is perceived among them. They are wafted 
gently southward; but the breeze—if breeze there be 
to-night—will come from the opposite quarter ; for the 
higher and lower currents of our atmosphere are 
almost invariably found thus at variance with each 
other. The signs of the weather augur nothing favor- 
able to our success in speedily reaching the southern 
trades. 

Mark! How the broad glare of the moon-beams 
on the water fades away as the vapors in the upper 
air increase in density! The star-light reflection has 
disappeared ; and the bright little orb from which it 
was derived, still struggling hard to make itself 
conspicuous, shines on with fitful ray—And now, it 
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is extinct.—Even the waters have lost their azure 
hue, and all things above and below are rapidly be- 
coming gray. 

The swell is momentarily rising, though you dis- 
cover no cause for the change. Though we feel not 
a puff of wind the sails flap less heavily against the 
mast, and occasionally they are buoyed up and bel- 
lied out for many seconds, as if lifted by the breath 
of some unseen spirit. 

Listen to the voice of the waves!—For the sea 
has a voice as well as the winds—not only where it 
speaks in thunders, booming upon the level beach, or 
roars among the time-worn rocks of an iron-bound 
coast, but far off in its loneliness, also, where no bar- 
rier opposes its will. Who knows not the mild tone 
of the breeze of spring from the melancholy moan 
of the autumnal gale ?—As different is the dull plash 
of the lazy billow in a settled calm from the threat- 
ening sound that precedes a storm. 

But the steward is ringing his supper-bell. Let us 
go below, and if I mistake not, you will find all na- 
ture dressed in another garb when we return on 
deck. 

* * *% * * * 

An hour has passed,—and what a change !—The 
ship close hauled on a wind, no longer rolls listlessly 
over the swell; but, laboring slowly up each coming 
wave, she staggers and shivers from stem to stern, as 
the crest of the watery mountain dashes against the 
weather bow,—then, rushing down into the trongh of 
the sea and plunging deep into the succeeding billow, 


she strains every shroud and back-stay with the sud- , 
den jerk of the masts, and sends a broad sheet of | 


crackling foam to leeward from beneath the bows. 

How different is this disagreeable motion from 
that which we enjoy when the wind is on the beam 
or the quarter !—Then, we glide gently over the sea- 
hills, and every wave seems playfully bent on urging 
us forward :—Now, we are opposed unceasingly by 
wind and swell, and must contest laboriously each 
fuot of the battle-ground, till the strength of our ene- 
mies is exhausted—conscious the while, that every 
league we loose in this strange, fitful region, may 
cost us a week’s delay in the recovery. 

This is “a young gale” that bids fair to prove pre- 
cocious; for it is rapidly advancing towards matu- 
rity. But it cannot last. Nothing but a calm displays 
much tendency to permanence between the trades. 

The heavens are dark as midnight:—no star or 
planet penetrates the gloom with a friendly ray :— 
yet the color of the overhanging vault is by no 
means uniform. Broad tracts or patches of intense 
obscurity cover the chief part of the field of view; 
but, at intervals, you may perceive long, moving, 
dusky lines dividing these heavy masses, made visi- 
ble by a strange and unaccountable half illumina- 
tion. As they sweep hurriedly by, on their north- 
ward course, seemingly almost within reach from 
the mast head, we are made painfully conscious that 
the wings of the tempest are hovering over us in 
dangerous proximity. 

Except the lamps in the binnacle, there is no ob- 
vious source of light above or around us: yet the 





outlines of the vessel, with all the labyrinth of spars 
and rigging, are dimly traceable in the murky air. 
Whence do we derive this power of vision? you 
will naturally inquire—A glance at the surface of 
the water will explain it. 

Every wave, as it combs and breaks, bears on its 
summit a high crest of foam, visible at a great dis- 
tance by its own moon-light, or soft silvery radiation. 
Each little ripple carries its tiny lantern. Wherever 
the sea is disturbed by the motion of the vessel, and 
especially at the bow, where the waters are rudely 
disparted, or in the wake, where they rush together 
violently as she shoots along, a gentle, milky light 
is broadly diffused; and here and there a brilliant 
spark is seen beneath the surface shining distinct and 
permanent, like a star submerged, or gleaming and 
disappearing alternately, like the fire-flies of June. 

The phosphorescence of the sea is unusually feeble 
at present, but it is sufficient to prevent a total dark- 
ness, and by its aid we trace the dim forms of sur- 
rounding objects, while a slight reflection from the 
clouds betrays the threatening aspect of the weather. 

Do you observe those singular luminous appear- 
ances resembling masses of pale fire, or torch lights, 
hurrying from place to place, turning and meandering 
in all directions, some feet beneath the waves, like 
comets liberated from their proper spheres, and 
wandering without rule in the abyss of waters? 
They are produced by fish that are playing about 
the vessel, and were we adepts in the sport we might 
chance to strike one with the grains by the glare of 
his own torch. But this requires the skill and long 
experience of many voyages. To strike a fish by 


day is difficult enough; for, even then, he is not to 


be found where he appears. When you lock ob- 
liquely from the vessel’s side at any object in the 
water, refraction changes its apparent place to a 
much greater distance than the real one, and brings 
the image nearer to the surface. Success in reach- 
ing such an object requires your aim to be directed 
towards a point considerably below the spot at 
which your game is seen. At night the difficulty is 
much enhanced ;—for it is not the fish itself that emits 
the light. The agitation produced by hisrapid motions 
awakens the thousands of luminous animalcules 
swarming in every cubic foot of water, and, as they 
fire their little tapers in succession, they fall into the 
rear, while the fish darts onward under cover of the 
obscurity, leaving a brilliant wake which serves but 
to deceive, or sometimes to guide, his enemies, and 
to attract his prey. 

But hark!~—How the wind howls through the 
shrouds and whistles around the slender rigging !— 
The gale increases, and another change comes over 
the night scene. Do you observe how pitchy the 
gloom has grown to windward?—All! traces of the 
clouds in that direction are lost—Ha !—A flash of 
lightning !—Here it comes in earnest !—The pouring 
rain obscures even the phosphoric glimmering of the 
waves, and now we have “night and storm and 
darkness,” in all their terrible beauty! Who dares 
attempt to paint the scene in words !—On every hand, 
—above—around—within—all is confusion! The 
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crew spring to their stations, while the loud com- ' elemental jar, he stands like a guardian spiritin the 


mand and the scarce audible response are mingled | 
with the dash of waves, the roar of the blast, and 


the creaking of the wracked timbers in one discord- 
ant, unintelligible burst of sound. 

You stand, or rather hang by the mizzen shrouds, 
the centre of an invisible world where the mad- 
dened elements and hardy men contend for life or 
conquest. You hear them, but you see them not,— 
save when the electric flash tinges sea and cloud 
with momentary brilliance. Your eye detects the 


foot of the nearest mast, but you éndeavor in vain | 
to trace the tall spar upwards towards the lofty perch * 


of those brave fellows on the yard, whose shrill 
voices—heard as if froma mile in the distance, in 
answer to the trumpet of the captain,—just reach 
the ear amid the din of a thousand unearthly voices, 
and add to the wizard wildness of the scene. 

The storm swells loud and more loudly; but the 


yielding ship has risen from the first awful impres- ' 


sion of its force and now careers furiously before it. 
The brailed but unfurled topsails flap with a doi 


and hollow thunder, as they whirl and rebound under ' 


the restraint of the clue-lines and the iron hands of 
the desperate crew. See that ghastly ball of purple 
flame leaping from spar to spar, like the visible spi- 
rit of the tempest *—Now it is on the foremast 
head,—now it glares on the bowsprit,—and again, it 
springs to the mainyard and flashes full in the face 
of yon startled reefer, casting the hue of death over 


his boyish features, rendered clearly visible for a— 


moment in the demon torchlight. 

The first flurry of the squall is passed ;—-we are 
again on a wind !~—but still wave follows wave, roll- 
ing on with an angry roar ;—and each in turn, as it 
reaches the vessel, strikes the bow with a resounding 


crash. Every plank in the firmly-bolted hull trem- | 


bles beneath the blow, while the billow sweeps off 
under the lea, hissing and frothing in baffled rage to 
find the gallant bark invulnerable to its power.— 
Ever and anon the vivid lightning gilds the wide cir- 
cle of a boilinz sea, covered with broad streaks of 


foam driven onward for miles in narrow belts be-. 


fore the wind, while the sharp, sudden thunder fol- 
lows on the instant, with a single detonation, like the 
discharge of an enormous cannon. Hereare no hills 
and valleys to awake the long reverberating echoes 
no solid earth to fling back the war-note of the 
storm in proud defiance to the clouds! 

The binnacle lamps are shining on a portion of 
the quarter-deck, and light up the form of the helms- 
man at the wheel. Firm and unmoved amid the 


* The corposant, on electric ball or brush of light, some- 
times witnessed during storms at sea, 


centre of an illuminated sphere, contrasted so strongly 
with the palpable darkness around, that the impon- 
derable air itself is made it‘appear material and tan- 
gible. On him depends our fate. One error !—one 
instance of momentary neglect, and the mountain 
swell might overtop our oaken bulwarks, leaving us 
a shattered and unmanagable wreck upon the desert 
waste of waters! 

But listen !—what mean those indescribable sounds 








making themselves audible at intervals above the 
roar of the gale? Look out into the gloom, and strive 
to penetrate the mingled rain and spray! 

Do you not see from time to time, those undefined 
and monstrous shapes,—blacker than night itself,— 
rising from the deep and giving utterance to noises 
like the puff of a steam engine combined with the 


“snorting of some mammoth beast? Even here, 


while winds and waves are raging—in this chaos of 
air and ocean, where the barriers of heaven and 


earth seem broken down, and spray and 'foam—the 


sea~the rain—the clouds—are whirled together in 
one wide mass of inextricable confusion—even here, 
there are beings whose joy is in the tempest, sport. 
ing their ungainly gambols—fearless of the scathing 
bolt and glorying in the pealing thunder! 

We are surrounded by an army of the grampus 
whales. Their breathing adds a fiend-like’ wildness 
to the voices of the night,—and their dusky forms 
looming through the obscurity as they thrust their 
misshapen backs above the surface of the sea, give 


| an almost infernal aspect to the scene, if scene that 


may be called which ts but half perceived in dim- 
ness that appears, 


‘¢ Not light, but rather darkness visible.” 


But come below !~We are happily exempt from 
the necessity of dangerous exposure, and the force 
of the salt spray that has been driven in our faces 
with stinging effect for the last half hour begins to 
weaken the impression of this magnificent display of 
Omnipotence. Man would find room for selfishness 
and vanity amid “ the wreck of matter and the crush 
of worlds.”"—Your complexion is in danger! So if 
you would avoid the hard looks of a weather-beaten 
tar, it is time to seek the shelter of the cabin. There 
I can amuse you with pictures of other night scenes 
by sea and land, until this short-lived tropical squall 
is over, or you feel inclined to retire to your state 

room. In another hour we shall probably be bound- 
ing along merrily, with all sail set, and the moon 
_ beams sparkling and playing hide-and-go-seek among 
‘the little rippling waves with which a six-knot breeze 
| roughens a subsiding swell ! 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE SIMPLON. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


THE causes which give us pleasure in visiting any 
particular place, are various, and sometimes very oppo- 
site. J do not exactly mean that pleasure produced by 
association of ideas—by the connection or relationship 
of the scenes we are entering upon to former times, 
persons, or events, but that satisfaction which arises 
from other trains of thought, more immediate and less 
abstracted, in their deduction. Is there not, for instance, 
lin the first sight of St. Peter's at Rome, upart from the 
effect produced by its striking magnificence, a delightful 
thrill of pleasure to meet with such an edifice in such a 
situation? Yet, what affinity has St. Peter's to the 
temples or the Coliseum, or what has the domo of a 
Christian church to do near the Columna Trajana, or 
the Arch of Constantine? It is manifestly out of place 
—it awakens no ideas assimilating to those connected 
| with the absorbing interest of its city; yet still, its effect 
is undiminished, in communicating to the mind of the 
beholder, a thrilling sensation of delight. There is 
something, in fact, of surprize and unexpectedness in the 
sudden change of objects, a surprize gradually converted 
into pleasure as we trace more intimately the relation 
between them, which rouses, quickena, and cheers us. 
A new view of thought unexpectedly crosses and inter- 
mingles with the old one, and introduces with it, fresh 
subjects fur contemplation, and new sources of enters 
tuinment. The mind cannot dwell long on any particular 
train of thought, without experiencing somewhnt of jaded 
satiety, and therefore it is refreshed and invigorated by 
approaching some sparkling and unhoped for fountain 
of joy. Who is not delighted to meet in a place utterly 
‘barren and unpromising, with sometling akin to his 
habits, and congenial to his pursuits ? 

ZT well remember one of the most pleasurable momonte 
of my life was standing on the highest pinnacle of the 
Simplon. Neither pen nor pencil can describe the won- 
drous depth of those valleys, nor the awe-inspiring 
majesty of those rocks, amid which the thander-cloud 
and the storm wander as pilgrims that have mistaken 
their way. Such scence, once beheld, ure engraven too 
deeply on the memory to be eflaved by aught save the 
great destroyer—Death, 

It was twenty years ago last September, that, while 
travelling in Europe, curiosity having led mo from the 
Simplon Village to explore new scenery, I found myself 
sitting under the shade of u beetling masa of rock, 
from which the struggling rhododendron of the Alps 
thrust forth its tough sinewy branches, blooming in 
purple beauty. My companions wero, un Alpine hunter 
—beside whom luy a beautiful chamois, which had 
fallen a victim that morning to the fatal precision of his 
rifle—and n young peasant, named Iaidore fram the 
little villnge of Berisaal. We had walked far that doy, 
though it was but “the grim and sultry hour of noon,!” 
but when our light and exhilarating repast waa ended, 
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our youthful spirits suffered us not to rest idly ’till the 
clouds should have passed away which covered the dis- 
tant eummit of Mount Rose. I was in the act of amus- 
ing myself by setting stones in motion and watching 
their progress down the mountain side. While Isidore, 
who entered warmly into the sport, exclaimed ever and 
anon, ua ho saw my emotion, that there was no country 
like Switzerland. The hunter, who had at first looked , 
on with contempt, joined in the sport when he found 
that rome small bets offered by Isidore had been goad- 
humoredly taken up by myzelf—and three more thought: |! 
less, noiay gamblers never played ut so foolish and mis- 
chievious a game. 

Our emulation was at length excited by vain endeavors 
to reach a certain point with our ponderous missiles, 
which all lodged calmly in a projecting table of the 
mountain, considerably short of the mark, though many 
hundred feet below the spot where we stood. ‘“‘ Here, 
Isidore,” cried the hunter, “help me to move this 
stone.” Taidore, eager in the sport, ran to his assistance, 
und with their poles as levers, and by cutting away the 
elasping vegetation with their knives, they soun unbedded 
the wished-for prize, which lay on the upper side of the 
rock, under the shadow of which they had rested. 
This rock was an irregular masa of granite, about 
twenty feet in height where it hung over toward the 
valley, and was known among the mountnincers by the 
name of Le Pavillon, or the Tent—on account of the 
shelter it afforded from the sun and the storm. For 
more centuries than it-is permitted to man to trace back 
the operations of nature, it had been there, gradually 
sinking deeper on the lower side. 

‘Mon dieu,” cried the huntsman, “ what noise is 
that?” Isidure looked aghast, and with palo, trembling 
lips, muttered, “It moves!” ‘ What moves?” asked 
the hunter. “ Le Pavillon,” replied the other. “ And 
the Englishmanis beneath it.” “‘ Monsicar! Monsieur!” 
shouted the hunters with admirable presence of mind, 
and immediately I ran toward them. 

At that moment, in compliance with tho laws of 
gravitation, to obey which it was now at liberty, tho 
hugo mass bent forward its heavy front, snapping like 
threads of tow the cumplicated roots and the vegetation 
of ages, which had matted round, and, as it were, 
chained it to the mountain side. We wero ull standing 
near the upper side, when, (overbalanced by tho im- 
peding woight beneath which they had been reposing,) 
it seemed to rise from out of the carth like “ a thing of 
life.” I gazed in silent awe, as the ponderous fragment 
at first reeled slowly forward, as though incredulous of 
its release, and anon leaped down the steep resistless. 
It had reached the projecting tablo which had been the 
boundary of our amusoment—a crash like thunder was 
heard, and a chasm was seen at the brink of the ledge 
through’ which it hud forced its way, into a forest of 
pines below, wheve for a few seconds it was concealed 
—then with renowed fury, it sprang forward. 

Tho hunter had been looking on hitherto with a feel- 
ing of pride—it was his notive mountain—his native 
valley—the grandour of the wholo scene around was all 
hia own—and he smiled in triumph. But his eye was, 


from habit, quicker than ours, his countenance changed 
—he snatched the telescope from my hand—levelled j 
in an instant to the valley, and exclaimed, “ Oh, mise 
corde” 

“What do you see?” we cried, both at the sane 
time, 

“Oh! mercy, mercy! Santa Maria!” ejaculated te 
hunter, falling on his knees. 

“(Speak !” shouted Isidore, ‘ What is it?” 

“ Save her, save her! oh, God!” cried the huntsman; 
“it is a woman with a child.” 

By this time F had regained possession of my gle, 
and plainly saw the poor creature in the valley far b 
low. All of a sudden she looked round—perceived her 
danger—and, oh! Heavens! what a trying momen! 
I could not breathe-a film, dark and impenetrable 
came over my eyes~-the glass dropped from my hand, 
and I fell prostrate on the ground. 

When I looked ngnin, there was no human being it 
that direction. The Pavillion rock stood alone in the 
midst of an impetuous mountain torrent, stemming it 
angry waters. ‘ What sort of woman?” usked Isidore 
“ could you gueas who 7—and a child, said you?” The 
hunter replied only by a look too expressive of friendy 
commiseration to be misunderstood by poor Isidor, 
who, exclaiming, “ Oh, Therese !’ with that wild power 
of voice which indicates intense mental agony, rushed, 
like a madman, headlong down the steep. “Follow 
him, for Heaven’s sake!’ I cricd. “ Nor man nor 
beast may reach the valley in safety at the rate he goes,” 
replied the hunter; and the next moment he was ir 
pursuit of Isidore, while I, unused to such descents 
vainly endeavored to follow. 

Therese was the daughter of an honest Savoyarl, 
who had been induced by alluring promises to add hia 
self to the thousands of able urtifices employed to com 
plete the well-known military road over the Simplo, 
which forms a communication between France and 
Italy. He was among the firat of the hecatombs sat 
ficed to that Herculean labor; but there was some 
mystery about his end—no one had seen him since le 
was engaged with others in blowing up the rock ne 
the grand gallery. It was supposed his body mut 
have been engulfed in the dark abysa of the “ Chat 
dron,” that “hell of waters in which the thunderig 
cascade and the “arrowy” Divedro rush together it 
darkness. 

It became a question, whether he had perished 
tho French or tho Italian side; there were no wits 
ses; and thus his widow and children were unable 
substantiate their cluim upon tho fund provided ft 
casualties. They had no friends to urgo their suit, aod 
the kindness of those who had beon comrades and 
low-workmen with tho deceased, rendered its succes 
of little consequence so long as the great work was" 
hand. When that was terminated, however, the po 
woman, with her daughter, Therese, and a little bey 
only six months old, were exposed to want and negli 
for, except when travellers pursued thoir winding court 
along the grent road, all was quiet and desolate, anda! 
forlorn as ever. 
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Little was it that Isidore could occasionally spare 
from the donations of travellers, and the produce of his 
exertions at the post-houses, to accumulate a trifle, 
wherewith he and Therese might begin the world. He 
hod hopes of being regularly employed as a postillion— 
but the widow would shake her head when hope was 
mentioned, “Jt was a fatal rock,” she said, * on which 
we all rested ‘till it was too late,’’ Isidore had said 
much with his eyes to Therese, but Therese knew that 
her mother depended upon her alone, and that Isidore 
was poorand she sighed sometimes even in the midst 
af her favorite “ Chansons.” On the morning of that 
day, she had wandered with her little brother along the 
borders of the mountain stream to look for stones, such 
as she had seen an English traveller give a Napoleon 
ferat the post house, Little knew she of such matters; 
but she thought there were plenty of the same kind 
along the valley, aud went forth on her search with 
dreams as wild as those which betray the speculating 
miner on a new discovery. 


When Isidore had reached the valley, all was silent 
except the rushing of the waters—there was no trace of 
the object he sought for—but dreaded to seehe lis- 

© ¢enedand, at length, heard the erying of a child. 
- Led by the sound, he discovered poor Therese, appa- 
rently lifeless, in a hollow, protected by a rock, which, 
in the distance, had appeared level with the plain. 
» There, likewise, was he found by the hunter, prostrate 
; other side, 1 arrived just as Therese opened her eyes, 
"and gazed wildly upon him and tho hunter, on whose 
~ knee her head reclined, while he had been bathing her 
temples with water. It was ever a mystery how she 
: had escaped—whether instinct, fear, or the wind of the 
descending rock had forced her into that secure retreat. 
> From the moment she beheld her danger, all recollec- 
{ tion had vanished. But when restored to life, words 
© cannot describe her emotions on seeing him on whom 
3 her young and innocent heart had reposed its all of 
; lope and future bliss, lying senseleas beside her. She 
i hed “never told her love," and he had been forbidden; 
3 but now, when Isidore, who had fainted from over 
3 excitement and exertion of mind and body, first breathed 
3 the vital git, the first sound he heard was the voice of 
. his Therese—the firse thing he was sensiblo of, was, that 
: her arm was round his neck—ho recovered-~he em- 
_ braced ber, A moment after, she appeared to recol- | 
i Hee herself, looked round, and endeavored to recall to 

: mind what sto could have said or done—but it wag tou | 
* Riese blushed, and sought 0 refuge from the stran- 

484 gaze, in the bosum of her beloved Isidore. 
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Years after this wild and almost tragic oecur- 
T happened to be again rambling about the conti- 
FEurope in search of something to feed the rest- 
5 apitit within me, Curiosity naturally led me to 
Aa the fate of Isidore and Therese, whom I 
‘Camm be happiness and prosperity in their native 
ba . . a cottage stands on one of those beauti- 
ia avove the valley of the Rhone, where the 
santo, Uy See vineyards and gardens won by the 
“Met and 


desolat! enduring apirit of industry from the world of 
.“0lation and magnificence around, 
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A SCENE IN EUROPE, 

At the foot of a lofty hill, crowned tothe sum-' 
mit with the richest verdure, peeped out from 
among encircling bush-wood, and lofty elims, 
a miserable mud cabin. A cloud of smoke roll- 
ing up through the green trees, was the only 

sign that met my eye of its beinginhabited. The 
stn was up, and over the deep blue heavens the 
‘thin clouds lay sleeping. It was the hour be- 
tween sunrise and the full blaze of day. A still- 
ness secmed to lie around the spot, and I felt an 
indescribable sensation creep over me as T drew 
near the house of mouruing. 1 paused at the en- 
trance. A low murmuring kind of sound stole 
upon my car, and again all was hushed. I gen- 
tly opened the door and bent myself forward as 
if to ascertain, unnoticed, what was passing with- 
dn. I saw at the first glance that death -had been 
‘there. The apartmeuton the threshold of which 
I now stood, was of the meanest construction. It 
,was without a single piece of furniture that de- 
served the name. In onecorner of it lay adead 
body stretched out, very slightly covered with a 
tattered coat, and a cold kind of horrible feeling 
run through my very soul, and J should probably 
have shrunk away from any further investigation, 
if I had not been suddenly arrested by a soft, 
sweet voice, mingled with a low groan, some- 
what lke a death rattle, that seemed to issue 
from the same apartment. I turned my head 
around and beheld a sight that chained me, as if 
by magic to the ground; O, it was heart-thrill- 
ing to behold! On a bundle of straw, a woman, 
somewhat in years, lay apparently in the agonies 
of death. Nearher head hung, reclining in deep 
sorrow, a beantiful little half naked child. On 
one side, a lovely girl, about thirteen years of 
age knelt. A Bible clasped in her thin, slender 
hands, with which she was endeavoring to com- 
fort her dying mother. I instantly recognized 
two of my Sabbath School children. The meet- 
ing was affecting. ‘They had been without food 
for some days. The mother died next day in 
the triumph of that faith which her little daugh- 
ter taught her out of the Bible. The girls grew 
up to be respectable members of society, and one 
of them has been a teacher in a Sabbath School 
for several years.~ -Dover Gazette. 
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BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


We reached Dresden in due time and I remained a 
few duys to take a look at this celebrated city, so differ- 
ent in its position from the flat riverless but fur more 
magnificent town of Berlin. Here the Elbe, x broad 
majestic river sweeps by on its way to the sea.—This 
beautiful river which rises in the mountninous county of 
Pohemia, flows through Saxony, Hanover, the grand 
Duchies of Mecklembourg, Schwerin, and of Holstein 
and the republic of Hamburg before it empties into the 
German Ocean. A part of its course lies through that 
section of Saxony whose picturesqueness has obtained 
for it the name of Saxony Switzerland. 

The town of Dresden is rather more foreign-looking 
than Berlin, with higher houses, narrower strects, and 
with the exception of the Thiergarten far more agree- 
ableenvirons. Tt is not my intention to detain you long 
with a description of its curiosities, or historical a¢boci- 
ations since my object is rather to describe the mineral 
German waters, but the gallery ia too famous to be 
passed without a linc, and the environs also recal inter- 
esting recollections of the great Soldier of Modern 
times, 

The gallery presents three gema which appear to 
stand conspicttous even among the immense number 
which itcontains. The Madonna della Sisto by Ra- 
phacl. The Night of Corregio, and the Z'ribute money 
by Titian. 

I have been for six or seven years favored with 
opportunities of secing good paintings, and I must 
confess, that it requires that time to begin to feel really 
the peculiarities of the great masters, and particu- 
lerly Raphacl. The Madonna of the Dresden gallery 
is strikingly simple, destitute of all mero appeals to the 
eye, chaste and plain, I am not ashamed to confess 
that had I never heard of it I might possibly have pas- 
xed it without particular examination, amid the brighter 
Pieces by which it is surrounded. I am not going to 
criticise it, even were I capable, but we mny deduce a 
moral from it applicable to the whole course of human 
life. Ibis thus that excellence is outshone. It hne in 
it something interior, Spiritual, and divine. Something 
which tha mind must discover by the exercise of its 
higher intellectual powers. Female beauty, taste, clo- 
quence, Poetry, Sculpture, character, and manners, all 
are removed from those qualities which strike at once 
the multitude just in proportion as they are superior. 
The productions of Raphael are peculiarly illustrative 
ofthis. It is benutiful to see how he leaves the path 
Which would lend tothe sudden admiration of the mil- 
lion. How distinctly he perceives the point he would 
Teach quite in another direction. Very little that is 
valuable and worthy in life lies on the surface. You 
must look deepor if you would find éruth, and yet tho 
ue standard liesinevery human mind. Wenced butseck 


tofind. This is one of the remarkable proofs of the im- 
mortality of the soul, this, its inward correspondence 
with eternal things, by which their qualities and its ca- 
pacities open an infinite field of improvement and happi- 
ness Which in this life we have scarcely time to begin to 
explore. Raphael’s pnintings seem like the religion 
they so well illustrate, so simple and unpretending that 
at first one is ready to reject their claim to perfection, 
but yet so wonderfully increasing on the attention that 
the more you examine the more you are compelled to 
acknowledge something above mortal power. 

The Z'ribute Money, by Titian, is more likely to be 
admired at first sight, without afterwards losing any of 
its claim to regard. Perhaps no subject ever was 
selected more ample for the display of imagination. 
The two countenances, expressing motives and charac- 
ters so different are pourtrayed with a Shaksperinn 
hand searcely to be found elsewhere. When T gaze on 
such evidences of the point of perfection to which 
human effort can reach, I am lost in amazement at the 
difference which exists among men. It seems 80 obvi- 
ous that this high power is bestowed by Providence, in 
different degrees according to his own inscrutable pur- 
poses, that it can be withheld altogether or granted in any 
abundance, that they who diabelieve in the divinity of 
our Saviour, on the ground that the heavenly spirit cen- 
not dwell in mortal form; might almost as well attempt 
to deny the superior gifts of Homer, Horace, Shakspeare, 
Raphael or Titian. 
tragedies after having properly studied and considered 


When I read one of Shakspeare’s 


it, it is impossible not to believe I am in tho presence of 
a superior being, nor in following the history, life, ac- 
tions, and achievements of our Redeemer do I find any 
thing shocking to renson and nature in the faith which 
worships him as the incarnation of the divine principle 
itself, towards which we have advanced by regular de- 
grees from the oyster and the sloth, through the beast, 
the bird, the man, Newton and Shakspeare. There 
seems a necessity in nature that we having the power to 
advance so far, should be met by the Creator descending 
to our nid in our grent aspirations. 

Dresden contains many other curiosities besides tho 
gallery, which I shall not attempt to enumerate. To 
those who share the extreme interest and curiosity ex- 
cited in many by Napoleon; the battle ground and the 
scene of Moreau's denth are full of attraction, 3 well 
asa pnir of boots, and the saddle of the fallen hora. 

Tt was before the dreadful battle of Leipsic, which led to 
the occupation of Paris by the allies and the abdication 
at Fontainbleau, that, the French with two hundred and 
fifty thousand troops, having presented themselves in a 
formidable front in Italy and Germany, Napoleon him- 
self occupied Dresden with twenty-five thousand of the 
Imperial Guard, the chosen men of hia army, With 
such troops and inspired by a long career of glory uncx- 
ampled in the history of mankind, and with such a leader 
apparently invincible by any power but that of nature 
herself, one might suppose this formidable force might 
have at least stood accure against the attack of the 
world. But the allics, at length awake and fighting for 
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their thrones and their existence, with an army of three 
hundred and seventy thousand were coming with slow 
but determined caution upon him. This vast body of 
soldiers, was also well versed by sad experience in the 
art of wat, and by being acquainted with the peculiar 
mode of Napoleon's tactic had become much more equal 
with him. What an enormous game was thus played on 
this chess board.—Seven hundred thousand men, armed 
in the deadlicst way, and manceuvering over those beau- 
tiful green hills and plains to blow each other into atoms, 
Who con say we are yet civilized? What great ad- 
vance have we made since the Persian and the Assyrian, 
the Greek and the Trojan, the Roman and the Cartha- 
genenn, abused thousands of years ago, the gifts o 

God? 

Napoloon was pursuing Blucher in the direction of 
Breslau, when he was informed that the Austrian Gene- 
ral Schwartzenberg had left his position among the 
Bohemian hills. He instantly started back to Dresden 
when he perceived a battle was to be fought. On the 
25th of August, 1813, Schwartzenberg, with the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prussia, appeared on 
the hills overlooking Dresden, which they attucked after 
a short but injudicious delay. St. Cyr, the Head Gene- 
yal, was about yielding when Napoleon made his ap- 
pearance on the long bridge surrounded by his Impe- 
vial Guards, and under his potent wand two hundred 
thousand men were at once concentrated upon this 
important point. Napoleon as you know gained the 
battle. This was onc of his Inst gleams of success. 

It was during this battle that Napoleon, himself, 
ordered several cannon to be fired at once upon a group 
of reconnoitering officers, by which Moreau lost hia life. 

Then came the battle of Culm—the curious surrender 
of Vandamme; in rapid succeasion the bateles of Gross- 
beeren, Wahlsladt, and Dennewitz, and then the battle 
of Leipsic, on the sixteenth of August. 

These remarkable days are strangly present to the 
memory of the solitary traveller over this interesting 
route. From Dresden, we go by railroad, in a few 
houra, to Leipsie, and thence through Culm to Toplitz 
and Carlsbad, » All is now tranquil and loyoly. The 
aweet scenery of Bohomia nbout Culm, is almost unsur- 
passablo for romantic beauty, Dresden and Leipsic 
stand us peaceful as if the ghastly and terrible events 
which have shaken their foundations, were but some 
wild poct’s dream. The contented peasant-girl kneels 
weeding the field where the show ‘of fierce battle rent 
the red earth, and the bird sits and sings undisturbed, 
and tho eye of the dreaming traveller pierces far through 
the clear stirless air, where the mighty crash of cannon, 
and the hurled billows of smoke once raged like a scone 
of lictt. 

Over Culm, in the day's journey from Dresdon to 
Toplitz, there is an air of calmnoas and solitude—thero 
is n tender freshnoss in the verdure of those silent hills 
and untrodden plains, the farthost possible removed 
from the idon of war. It looks us if tho scented Nower 
by tho rend-side could never have been broken by the 
iron tread of armica, Tho tromondous passions which 
have rolled like a lava sen over the scone, have passed 


< 


off even like the cannon smoke on the breeze, and leh 
no trace behind but three pretty monuments erected in 
commemoration of the day, by the Russian, Austrian, 
and Prussian sovercigus. 

Nearly thirty years have now passed away. Where 
are thoy, the conquerors and the conquered, who made 
Europe ring with their names in thut eventful month! 
‘Old Blucher! all the remains I have seen of him since 
lmy wanderings, nro a statue and some engravings, and 
an old lady in Berlin, who is my next door neighbor, 
and who is his widow. In Dresden are Napoleon's 
saddle and boots, the latter much worn. In Berlin's 
his little cocked hat. I have had it on my head. He 
wore it in his principal battles. The mwisture of bis 
forehead appears to be yet upon it, Murat! who, with 
his cavalry, almost changed the event of the day (and 
‘of the world) at Leipsic—executed like a felon. Alex 
ander, Frederick, Francis, all departed like shadows 
I saw Marmot, who hed command of Paris on the 
approach of the allies, at Carlsbad, a very French look 
ing old gentleman, preserving his erect military air. 
He is exiled from France, not on account of his attach- 
ment to Napoleon, but his subsequent fidelity to Charles 
X. The gentle Josephine isin her grave. Maric Louise, 
j Grand Duchess of Parma, is a Madame Somebody— 
whose name one is not obliged 19 remember. The 
young King of Rome—the heir of his wonderful father's 
ifortune—for whom he had thrown off the faithful com 
panion of his youth, and with her, the sympathy of men 
|-scarcely Insted to hear his father’s name. Lucienne, 
‘Talleyrando Fouché, his brillinnt marshals—his suite 
iof Kings and Queens—like the imagea in Macbeth’s 
mirror, have disappearrd into “nothing. The King of 
| Spain i is a respectable old gentleman, quietly travelling 
lfor his health, and the only heir of tho name of the 
‘modern Cresur—the giddy son of the beautiful Hortense 
‘is ina Paris prison—with the reasonable possibility 
of losing his head on the guillotine. Other Kings and 
Queens now wave their sceptres, other foreign ministers 
now negotiate different affuirs. Wellington, Nesacl- 
rade, and Metternich, remain, but the protocols and 
notes, now breath of new menaces and troubles, and 
these ardent statesmen are dwindled into tottering old 
men, Now wo have Mchemet Ali and the Sultan, 
Rhiva, Affghonistan, and a war with China. Bu I 
can never travel the road between Berlin and Carlsbad, 
without my thoughts being filled with tho days af 
Napoleon, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. | 


IN FOUR PARTS.-=PART Il. 








BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


Lalept at Teplitz. It is about eight and o half Ger- 
man miles from Dresden, or forty English miles. The 
Filwagen runs it over a good road in seven hours. The 
route increases continually and rapidly in interest after 
leaving Dresden. Independent of the associations, some 
of which were touched on in my Inst, it has an interest 
from its conducting from Saxony over the Nonticl of 
Bohemia or Austria. We have here, in the ascent of 
the Erzgebirge mountains, a fine view of the Saxon 
Switzerland. 

The Austrian territory immediately changes the com- 
fort of the traveller. The officers of the Doxane are a 
more troublesome and less honest race of beings. The 
examination of the luggage is tedious and thorough, 
except where a bribe is adininistercd, which is done by 
almost every body, as a matter of course, and reccived 
with readiness. It might certainly be asked, whiat is 
tho use of this visitation at the frontier, except to unnoy 
the innocent, while it affords those who intend any thing 
wrong B secure and certain opportunity ? 

T have always found it the best way in travelling, as 
woll on post roads, as upon that of human life, to at- 
tompt nothing underhand. The gain in the end in both 
instances does not repay the inquietude, even if all dan- 
gor be cecaped. In travelling through a beautiful coun- 
try [ would not keep myself in a state of continual alarm, 
and subject mysolf to insults, obstacles, and humiliations, 
for the sake of a piece of laco, a box of segars, ora pro- 





“Yes,” said I, “I have—"” 

You have no tobacco.” 

“Yes I have, I have some—" 

© You have nothing.” 

“Yea, I have half a box of—" 

“ Adieu! Monsieur, adieu!” 

I locked my trunk—a amuggler in spito of myself— 
while my pink of douwaniers left me, ta receive other 
zwanziger pieces fram other. violators of custom-house 
regulations less difficult to seduce than I, Murray's 
“Guide to Southern Germany” gives the following: 

‘Tho travellor on arriving (at an Austrian custom- 
house) ia addressed with great civility, is asked for his 


} passport, and requested to declare if he has any contra- 
| band articles; those expressly forbidden, and not ad- 
Imitted even on payment of duty, are playing-carda, alma- 


hibited book; nor would I, in the journey of life, risk . 


detection in any thing mean or insincere for the sake of 
advantages even less paltry than those for which mean 
people are willing to degrade themselves in their own 
eyes, and to risk degradation in the opinion of others. 
I therefore endeavor to keep my portmanteau clear of 
contraband articles, and should feel the reverse of grate- 
ful ta any friend who should embarrass me with things 
of that description. 

On the present occasion I had a number of segara 
which, when good, are a great rarity in those countries, 
where bad tobacco is smoked with o patience and per- 
‘everance very German. I had been advised to put a 
twanziger or two (about eighteen pence) into the offi- 
cer's hand, which I did, as a douceur, not as a bribe, 
When the man came to open my portmanteau, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place. 

“Your trunk.” 

“This one.” 

“ Your keys.” 

ts Here,” 

“Any thing contraband?” 

" Yes, I have a number of-—~" 

He opened the portmanteau, laid his hand upon my 
things without at all doranging thom, and said, 

“You have nothing contraband.” 








nacks, tobacco, snuff, sevars, and senled letters. If 
the stranger answers in the negative, his passport is 
made out and delivered to him, and he will probably 
imagine that the orden) is past, and that he will be sub- 
jected to no further trouble. He is mistaken, however; 
the official having sanded the ink of his countersign on 
the passport, now turns to the baggage, causes each 
package to be opened separately, distinctly, and tho- 
roughly searched ; @ bribe does not avert this, though if 
administered in the shape of a couple of zwanzigers to 
the searcher along with the keys, it may make him slow 
to find any thing contraband, and quick to despatch the 
business.” 

This does not seem to mean any thing if it deos not 


{mean, you can bribe your way over. 


We wero kept hero about threo hours, but it was a 
clear Roman afternoon, and FE was not sorry for the do- 
lay. The country is beautiful, the air delicious, and 
after dinner I took a wicked pleasure in smoking one of 
my newly passed Havannas under the noses of these 
virtuous employeés. 

On resuming our journey for Teplitz, several hours 
off we found ourselves destined to enter no more the 
large, comfortabic Saxon Eilwagen, but were thrust with 
little ceremony, and without preference or order, into 
small, wretched coaches which, in thia fine weather, and 
on so short a trip were only sources of amusement, but 
which would have considerably dampened our high spirita 
had we been favored with a shower. <As it was, we 
merely ran the apparent dunger of having our brains 
dashed out by the giving way of somo part of our dilapi- 
dated carriage, which the postillion, with a facetious- 
ness peculiar to those gentlemen, appeared to drive 
rapidly in proportion to its insecure state. Our danger, 
however, only added to our happiness, thanks to the 
exhilirating effects of travel on tho blood and nervos, 
and the probability of presently breaking our necks was 
considered a capital joke, and called forth a general 
merriment. Thoughtleasness and philosophy aro two 
extremes which often touch, 


In the vehicle (I can only call the crazy thing by a 
goncral name) there was a young German who spoke 
French very well, but who (and I relate it without ate 
tempting to conceal my vanity) insisted upon my being 
a Frenchman! It was always, ‘Ah, you have not yet 
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’ a 
learned much German, I sce. “ C'est st difficile pour 
un francais! !” and “ Est ce que vous avez en France 
des bains aussi?” Once or twice when I made a fault 
(which I must be candid enough to confess I often did) 
he corrected himself and mado the same after mo! So 
that there are some abominable phrases which the poor 
fellow will use on my authority as long as he lives: On 
hearing me speak some English words, he said with an 
air of great surprize, “Comment! vous parlez Anglais? 
Est que vous Vavez appris en angleterre?” 

All this made me so imprudent that I talked French | 
with great fluency, and the young gentleman congratu- 
lates himself very much, I am sure, on having found 
such an excellent opportunity of improving himself dans 
notre belle langue ! 

At length we thundered into the romantically situated 
little town of Teplitz, our necks unbroken, and tho seve- 
ral portions of brains bestowed on us by Providence 
happily in their right places. Delighted and somewhat 
astonished to find myself an inhabitant of the earth, 
which rarely looked more beautiful, I descended at The 
Poste, and after a good dinner roamed out to see the 
town. 

A day or two at Teplitz are very agreeably 
ia embosomed among mountains, and surrounded by 
some of the fine scenery of Bohemia, Palaces, gardens, 
baths, etc., furnish food for curiosity and sight-seeing. 
The grounds of Prince Clary, » Bohemian nobleman 
who owns nearly all the town, are really delicious, and 
I spent the subsequent morning amid tall groves on the 
banks of a large sheet of water, listening to charming 
music, breathing in the air of Italy, and abandoning 
myself to that kind of plensing vovery and idle enjoyment 
which summer, leisure, and returning health afford after 
a dismal winter, severe application, dull scenery, and 
bodily and mental indisposition. 

The baths of this place are much esteemed, 

In the evening I entered another stupid little dirty, 
coach, falling to pieces, and after a not particularly 
agreeable, because rather cvol night, I saw the sun rise 
and scatter with his warm and welcomo beams at once 
the mists from the breasts of the mountain and my 
dreams. Tho postillion was not so furious as his pre- 
decessor of the previous day. He drove so quietly that 
we were almost, whenover we desired it, indulged with 
the luxury of a walk, Amidst this aeenery, and after. 
beingall night cramped up in an unpleasant seat, it wae 
delightful to get out upon the road, to stretch our lege [| 
in the invigorating aun and air, and to look down on 
either side from the magnificent hills on which we were 





spont. It 











travelling. ; . 
At oight o’clock I met an adventure which Mes. Rad- 
cliff might have put into one of her novels. I had my 
money in the form of a lotter of credit, except a little 
amall change which I had exhausted on my last night's 
supper. My hunger was intonge, equalled only by my 
thirat. I had been chilled in the night, which always 
gives me a desire to oat. We alighted ayaninn, Tho 
firat room wo entered contained a breakfast, very nicely 
set for four, the numbor of guests, including my ravenous 
aelf. My companion in the coupe wos an honest Bo-' 


hemian, going home to his family after having been to 
transact business at Teplitz, The two seats in the in- 
terior were occupied by a dull, fat looking German and 
an English (evidently!) cockney, who reminded me of 
some of the caricatures seen in the immortal papers of 
Pickwick. He had ona little rimmed round hat, alittle 
cane. His-pantaloons and coat sleeves were too short, 
His whole air was that of a shabby, genteel fop, and hig 
fuce expressed such a dismal discontent with every thing 


‘that I could scarcely keep from laughing in his face. 


I don’t think I ever was so hungry in my life. I 
searched again and again my pocket book and pockets 
without finding a Areutzer. The coffee in the mean 
time was brought in, with some very tempting rolls and 
fresh butter, and a pitcher of rich looking boiled milk, 
whose fumes entered my nostrils in a most tempting 
manner. 

I scrutinized my fellow travellers. They did not any 
of them look charitable or sympathetic. The German 
T dismissed at once from my plans. The Englishman! 
am sure would not have trusted me, (he looked aa if he 
were in the same predicament himself.) The Bohemian 
seemed kind, but he would have taken me to be n' sharper 
I was afraid. I had some thoughts of murdering one 
of them, but it was too late. I should have thought of 
that before. At one time an idea suggested itself to me 
to go without my breakfast "till I should arrive at Carls 
bad in two or three hours or so! But this I dismissed 
immedintely, I assure you my position verged on the 
tragic, when I recollected a word, which has not only 
procured poor penniless devils like me breakfast, but 
tnised mere quacks and pretenders to wealth and honor. 
Borrow? beg? or kill? They were equally unneces- 
sary. Iremembored impudence, and acted accordingly. 
The émpudent man neither commits crimes nor subjects 
himself, by asking, to humiliating refusals. He zakes, 
and it is done. He is like Napoleon, he grasps the 
sacred iron crown that other mon dare scarcely look at, 
and places it upon his own head with hia own hands, I 
therefore sat down and ato a hearty breakfast. It was 
delicious. I then desired the waiter to call in the con 
ducteur, and ordered the latter to pay my bill. The 
man bowed and obeyed. The landlord bowed. My 
fellow travellera (who, if I had gono modestly about 
them to borrow a guélder would have eyed me with dis 
trust and fancied mo a chevalier d'industrie,) addressed 
me very politely, and I inwardly ceased to wonder, #9 
1 felt the sovereign powera of impudence, that the world 


| should be as it is. 


A broad plain, the edge of what may almost be termed 
a precipice—a sudden descent along a magnificent road, 
fit to have been built by Roman hands—leading down 
in sharp angles and zigzag bends into a decp, beautiful 
green valley, with oxquisite views from the ramparts of 
each turn—a winding avenuc and rond on the level plain 
far boneath—and a little but very beautiful and awilt 
flowing river,—thon pavemente,—noise—crowds—the 
sound of a trumpet—and you are at Carlsbad, tho chief 
of the German springs. - 

Tho bath—the change of toiletté—the arrangements 
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for your future living—the hiring of rooms, etc., etc. 
and you are ready for a walk out to view your residence 
for the next month. 

An old, closely built village, with some picturesque 
pointe-an old cathedral and tower, and some pretty 
houses—a river brawling through the principle atroet— 
and high hills, which may be called mountains, rising at 
first by flights of steps immediately over the house roofs 
and tempting the pedestrian by the moat admirable 
paths and exquisite views. This is Carlsbad. 
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Original. 
SCENES AT SEA, 

Ow a charming autumnal morning, in company with 
an aged mother, on a visit to the land of her fathers, I 
placed my foot on the deck of a splendid New York 
packet ship bound for the Old World. The first even- 
ing on ship-board can never be erased from memory. 
The sky was cloudless and serene—the setting sun had 
left a mellow tinge over the receding coast—the images 
of a thousand stars reflected from the surface of the 
sleeping deep, while the mantle of night spread a pen- 
sive but pleasant gloom around us. Alone, on the star- 
board quarter, till the midnight hour had passed, I re- 
mained with my eyes immovably fixed upon the Sandy 
Hook light-house till its last lingering ray fell upon 
my vision; then I felt that I was on the sea, the deep 
blue sea, but still under the protection of Him who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out the heaven with a span. How numer- 
ous and how thrilling the reflections awakened in the 
imagination by a luminous point, which, in the dark- 
ness of the night, appears at intervals above the agita- 
ted waves that lave the shores of home. 

The pleasant weather and the smooth sea were not 
of long continuance. A calm, however agreeable for 
a short time, soon becomes tiresome. Anxiety to reach 
the port of destination overcomes the love of ease and 
the fear of danger. Before sunset, the third day out, 
all hands at work, adjusting the ropes, spars, and other 
fixings of the ship, the playful gambols of the porpois- 
es around us, and the dark heavy clouds floating in the 
atmosphere, portended the approaching blow. With 
the wind came on an unusual roll of the ship; and its 
constant companion, to a landsman, sea-sickness, seized 
upon me, producing sensations altogether indescriba- 
ble, and equally unpleasant. If I stood still, it seemed 
an incubus was upon me—if I moved, I was in dan- 
ger of measuring my length upon the deck—if I cast 
my eye on the agitated ocean, it appeared as if all the 
apothecary shops in the world had cast their ipecac 
upon its heaving surges. Matters growing worse and 
worse on deck, after a desperate effort I got below. 
But our pleasant cabin was now a vast hospital, cooks, 
waiters, and stewards, acting the physician, attending 
and administering with all the kindness of the most 
skillful sons of the healing art. “Drink a little more— 
let it have its way—all over by and by—try to sleep, 
and be composed,” were their most common prescrip- 
tions, and, if followed, would prove the most efficacious. 
Under their kind and skillful treatment, the war of the 
elements having ceased, health was soon restored. Sea- 
sickness always proves a blessing in disguise—an evil 
that good may come. It has no remedy but patient 
endurance and heart-felt cheerfulness. 

A WRECK, 

At an unexpected moment, while comfortably seated 
in the cabin, a seaman’s voice from the maintop, “a 
wreck to windward!”’ fell like lead upon my ears, pro- 
ducing a train of emotions that words cannot describe. 
On board all was excitement. I knew not where to 
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look, or what to do. <A ship in distress on the wide 








The peremptory commands of the officers, and the 


ocean! What feeling in the heart could remain un- prompt “ay, ay, sir!” of the faithful sailors, soon 


touched amidst the scene! Our noble vessel seemed 
in agony as she dashed wildly through the mountain 
waves to lend deliverance to suffering humanity. Our 
worthy officers, and their efficient crew, exerted every ! 
nerve to relieve, if possible, the distressed. In a few 
minutes we were close on to the wreck. It was the 
shattered hull of a brig, water-logged, and abandoned. 
I gazed upon it, tossing heavily upon the tumultuous 
deep, with painful and thrilling interest. It was a mel- 
ancholy sight, and it has left an imperishable and 
mournful recollection upon the soul. Her masts shat- 
tered—her helm lashed—her rigging torn, and her| 
deck swept clear—not a trace was left by which any! 
information concerning her could be obtained, She! 
had evidently drifted for several days. But the waves’ 
that broke over her, and the water that gushed in and 
out of her hatches, indicated that her ill-fated bull’ 
would soon sink, What became of the poor crew, | 
when the wreck-making billow came over them, is left 
for conjecture. They may have been rescued, or they 
may have gone down amidst the howling of the tem- 
pest. All we can say is, she left port, encountered a 
storm, and was lost. How many are the perils of the 
sea, and the dangers of those that go in ships, and 
dwell upon the great waters! 

Kind reader, we have left our moorings—our all-im- 
portant voyage on the sea of time is proereating | 
Have we a safe conveyance? Are we guided by the 
chart and compass of the Gospel? Have we Jesus} 
with us in the ship? If we are safe, and our pros-! 
pects fair, we may behold, on the tempestuous ocean 
of time, while our sheet anchor is Christ, and our des- 
tination the realm of endless glory, innumerable moral 
shipwrecks, and souls perishing—immortal hopes de- 
stroyed. Signals of distress are waving over a lost 
world—agonizing cries for deliverance, in one accumu-| 
lated wail, come upon us from millions of undying, 
souls, Shall we, with pious zeal, and holy haste, man 
the Gospel ship, and send the life-boat of mercy to 
their rescue? Let our influence, our prayers, and our 
efforts swell the spreading sails of the Gospel ship, that 
speedily she may find her way to every clime, and give 
salvation to a pcrishing world. 





A STORM. | 

During 2 few days, favored with a fair wind, sailing 
under close-reefed topsails, we madc rapid headway, 
expecting shortly to gaze upon the green hills of the 


Emerald isle, and the lofty mountains of Wales. But! 


cre this pleasing sight could be realized, we had to ex- 
perience a severe gale. How often are human hopes 
fallacious, and our most cherished expectations sadly 
disappointed. A storm at sea has been often described; 
but fully to realize its awful grandeur, and sublime ter- 
rors, we must hear the howling tempest, see the tre- 









brought our gallant ship to “scud under bare poles.” 
But before this necessary preparation for a “blow” 
was'through, some of the sails were torn in ribbons, 
and several of the spars riven, by the resistless storm. 
A steady hand was placed at the helm—every tar stood 
at his post, ready and willing to do his duty. The 
ship, tossed like a feather, dashed fearlessly through 
the foam-encrested water. While the storm was raging, 
and the waves, mountain high, were rolling, numerous 
sea birds could be seen, poised on the tip of the spray, 
or sailing in the clouds. How homeless and desolate, 
under such circumstances, the appearance of these lone 
dwellers upon the deep! To greet their flight, and for 
a moment to follow their rapid wing over the restless 
deep, was a sight of abiding and pathetic interest. 
Surely, if God watched over these frail wanderers, 
amidst the raging tempest, how great the security of 
man, the master-piece of creation! ‘The special prov- 
idence of God—unwavering reliance upon his almighty 
arm—was a stronghold—a place of perfect peace, when 
surrounded by the perils of the ocean, The thick 
darkness of the night that succeeded this tempestuous 
day, occasionally illumined by the lurid glare of the 
lightning’s flash—the phosphorescent gleam of the 
troubled ocean, lashed into fury by the increasing gale, 
greatly magnified the sublimity of the storm. It was 
a sleepless and solemn night—two hundred souls on 
board—our frail bark struggling with the mighty ocean 
in its untried strength. The parting of a rope—the 
failure of a bolt—the springing of a timber, may let in 
the waters, and all is gone, Our track was over our 
grave, and at any moment we were all liable to sink 
into it, without a coffin or a shroud—the deep wide 
ocean grave yawned beneath ready to receive us, 
Though the sea wrought, and was tempestuous, and 
deep called unto deep, all was well—in the hand of 
Omnipotence we were safe. Such a tempest, and per- 
fect security amidst all its appalling dangers, impress 
upon the mind the power and goodness of Jehovah in 
their fairest lustre and brightest glory. Dreadful must 
be the insensibility and ingratitude of the heart that 
would not most humbly acknowledge, and devoutly 
adore that Being whose invisible but omnipotent hand 
guided our frail vessel in safety, and at whose word 
“The gamboling storm 
Came crouching at his feet.” 
DEATH ON BOARD, 

No sooner had the wind abated, the waves yet roll- 
ing tremendously, than we were called to witness a 
funeral. The insatiate archer, waiting only for the 
nod of Omnipotence, lodged his arrow in the heart of 
an only son of his mother, and she was a widow. 
The corpse was neatly clad in the usual habiliments 
of a watery grave, wrapped in sail-cloth, with a weight 


mendous swells, and feel the dashing spray. The wind| at the feet. It was borne aloft by two sailors, laid on a 
roared fiercely, and the rain fell in torrents—the pas-|| board on the larboard bulwark, and after appropriate 
sengers, with few exceptions, were below—every thing]| religious exercise, was cast into the unfathomed depths 
appeared in the habiliments of gloom and sadness." of the ocean grave, to rest till the clangor of the arch 
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angel's trump shall bid the earth and sea give up their 
dead. As the body fell, a few bubbles arose, but as 
quickly for ever fled, leaving no trace, no fond memo- 
rial to designate the place of sepulchre: 
“But the sea-bird's wail, and the stormy gale, H 
And the roar of ocean wave, 
Sang deep and long the funeral song, 

O’er the infant’s trackless grave.” 

The burial was a solemn and affecting scene; but, 
alas! how soon did mirth and thoughtlessness succeed. 
The human heart is the same on sea as on land. The 
impression, produced by the late terrific tempest and the 
death on board, resembled the snow-flake falling upon 
the flinty rock—it passed away, and no mark was left. 

On the twentieth day out, our noble ship was intro- 
duced into her transatlantic home, in the “Prince's 
Dock, Liverpool.” Thus safely moored, our perils 
o’er, the scene irresistibly led my rnind to contemplate 
the triumphant landing of the Christian voyager on 
the shores of blissful immortality. On our left was 
moored an East Indiaman, just arrived—her bulwarks 
stove—her masts in shivers—her sails and rigging rent 
in fragments. She barely made her port. Christian 
friend, how shall our voyage on life’s tempestuous 
ocean end? Shall an entrance be ministered to you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ? Or will you, as by fire, 
make the heavenly port? Now spread your canvass, 
and catch the celestial breeze—aim at high attainments 
in usefulness and holiness. Then, in full trim, will 
you bid farewell to the shores of time; and amidst the| 
bursting halleluiahs of the ransomed hosts that have 
crossed the flood and gone before, will you, first in| 
song, and nearest the throne for ever dwell. 








“Then firmly let us grasp the helm, 
Though loud the billows roar; 
And soon, our toils and dangers past, 
Our anchor we shall safely cast, 


On Canaan’s happy shore.” ) 
B. W. C. 
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AISHA. 


Amongst the women who particularly dis- 
tinguished’ themselves during the time the 
Moors had possession of Spain, was Aisha, a 
poetess, a daughter of the Duke of Almedi, so 
that “she was honored and esteemed by 
kings.’ At this time the Moors cultivated 
every species of polite literature with success, 
while the rest of Europe was sunk in igno- 
rance and sloth. Her poems and orations 
were often read with applause in the royal 
academy of Corduba. She was a virtuous 
character, lived unmarried, and left behind 
her many monuments of her genius, and a 

large and select library. The muses have 
long since departed from the Iberian shores. 
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ALPHONSE D'AULINCOUR; 
AN EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


A GALLANT young soldier of the French army in the 
time of the Republic, had just arrived in Rome, with 
the force sent to chastise the inhabitants of the “ eternal 
city” for the murder of General Marchand; and being 
quartered in the palace of Prince Abruzzi, the last of that 
noble race—a man sunk into a state of mental leth- 
'argy, brightened, however, by occasional lucid intervals, 
during which he regains the partial use of reason and 
'consciousness,—~he meets his only child, a daughter, 
and, according to established usage, falls desperately in 
love with her. No two stations could possibly be 
imagined which seemed more complotely the antipodes 
of each other, than that of a republican grenndier, as 
contrasted with the rank of Angelina Abruzzi, the 
daughter of the proudest and best beloved of the Roman 
nobles—a man descended from a long lino of illustrious 
ancestry, and boasting of regal and imperial alliances in 
the blazonry of his shield; but the omnipotence of love, 
and the propitious course of events—propitious in this . 
respect alone—bore down all tho barriers that opposed 
‘their wishes, and by a strange and striking chance, 
they were united in the first consul’s tent, immediately 
after the decisive victory of Marengo. 
| It is imposaiblo to conceive any thing more unique 
and original than the character of Alphonse D’Aulincour. 
Possessing the most unbounded influence over the sol- 
diery, who regarded him as a sort of oracle or god— 
admitted to be the bravest where all were brave—at 
Lodi, at Arcola, and in other desperate conflicts,—tho 
first to lead hia countrymen to the cannon’s mouth, yet 
the coolest, most composed, and most reasoning of all 
Frenchmen—a man of a collected mind, with Tacitus 
for his companion, of a clear head, a quick perception, 
and an unerring sngacity ;—this strange mortal, who 
might have aspired to any promotion, and to whom 
offers of promotion the most flattering to human prido 
and vanity had been repeatedly and carnestly tendered, 
scorned the military rank which othor men so greedily 
sought after, and with the musket and bayonet of a 
common soldier, and his small Elizevir Tacitus, was 
content to be called the first gronadier of France. 

One day, D’Aulincour was expounding to his com- 
panions in arms, a passage in Tacitus, which contained 
tho defeat of the Germans under Arminius,—a narrative, 


he said, that might be made to typify the more recent 
defeats of Germans by Gallic heroes of famo, rivalling 





that of Rome. Some difference, however, arose about 
the application—a part of the audience looking upon 
Buonaparte as the Germanicus of the day,—a compa- 
rison that D’Aulincour would not allow—the young troops 
and the sabreurs, who had risen up during the Inte 
campaigns, idolizing Buonaparte, whilst the older 
veterans preferred tho equal talonts of valor, and more 
republican virtues of tho first generals of the Revolution. 

In the dispute, os is usual upon such occasions, the 
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original cause of the argument, Tacitus and his Annals | 


were forgotten; and os each soldier thought himself as 
competent to pass judgment on the merits of the different 


generals, as our coffee-house tacticians did in the war | 
of tho Revolution, the number of disputants promised | 
no speedy termination of the question. One had served | 
on the frontier of Spain, under Degommier, and vaunted - 
his general, whom he remembered to have walked on 
feat, and even barefoot, as some say, to take the com: | 
mand of the army allotted to him,—Moreau, Pichegru, | 
each had his admirers; but the voice of D'Aulincour | 
preferred the modest conqueror of Fleurus and Jourdan, | 
to even Buoneparte. 

In the midst of the dispute, Davirier, the commanding 
officer of the regiment, entered, and every voice cried to | 
refer the matter to the decision of tho colonel. How- | 
ever invidious the task, he would have uttered his 
opinion forthwith, had not D’Aulincour protested, de- | 
claring that he could not allow his opinion to rise or full . 
according to the judgment of a sabreur. 

* How, sir,” said Duvirier, “that name to me!’ 

“A namo of just praise, Colonel, that makes you . 
expert of your weapon; but that at the same time, 
makes you as partinl 10 the general who affords most 
scope for those chivalric feats; a young galloper over 
ficlds of battle, a rash coutermuer of ancient tactics 

* Come, D'Autincour, we know thy quarrel with 
Buonaporte. Ho threatened to make thee captain in 
thy own despite.” 

* Yas,” grinned the discipulus, glarying in the feats of 
his preceptor, ‘on the bridge of Arcole.” 

“ And I responded to tho young commander,” said 
D'Aulincour, “ that my name read well enough without 
a tug.” : 

“He offered thea any grade, D’Aulincour.” 

" Trae, and he called mo Jacobin for refusing; which 
taunt stirred my blood. So I returned it, saying, that I 
hud nover pointed gun’s mouth but upon tho foes of my 
country.” , 

“ Brave, D’Aulincour!” cried many voices; Buona: 
parte having commanded the artillery during the insur- 
rection of the acctions at Paria being fresh in the memory 
oven of his admirers. And beloved os the victorious 
Genoral was, D’Aulincour was then more so, 

Duvirier waa no immoderate admiror of Buonaparte; 
but he had beon somewhat nettled by the remark of 
D’Aujincour, and he observed sneeringly, that Buona: 
parte was a hore too young to command the veneration 
of so grout a veteran.” 

Think you then Iam jonlous of his succoss 1” said 
D'Aulincour, angrily, 

4“ Thut [ did not mean. You aro above the patty 
fooling 5 but your ways and prajudices, my dear D'Au 
lincour, aro very whimsical, to say the best of thom.” 

* Forget not my acta, Colonel; their whimeleality ia 
‘equally capricious. Witness this guard-house, and tho 
cause of our thus waking this mooting.” 























« Aro. there not manifest just and honorable motivos |. 


for this conduct 1” 
‘¢ Which bo thay 7 Wero wo wronged or robbed of} 
our rations? For ourpay wo do not four; and if others | 


be deprived of their just plunder, it, is not we who sufer 


—we have never shared it.” 
‘* Nay, D’Aulincour, press not the argument in that 


pernicious point, What plunder have I shared, or 
would have’ shared? Am I selfishly atirring Up my 
comrades for my proper gain 1” 

“'T don’t mean that, Colonat; but it is, perhaps, some 
whimsical prejudice, or——” 

“Qh,-you turn the tables on mo, do youl Bo its, 
I must betake myself to a little repose before the mor 
tow, which may be a busy one; and if thou be free from 
jealousy, and I from selfish motives, 1 think wo my 
compound mutually for a great deal of whim.” 

4 Ay, but Colonel, a word with you,—~for I must have 
the last of the diapute—how came it chat this horror of 
spoliation—this hatred of injustice—this mania, alr 
the manner of Hercules, to cleanse the face of the earh 
from robbers, never visited or stirred you up before thi 
blessed minute? Have not your friends, tho conew- 
sjonnatres, been at Milon, Venice, in every cily,—ny, 
in every village, and how hath this innate and mot 
unwhimsical love of justice slept in all our bosoms 'ill 
now 1?” 

“(To show thee, learned soldior, that 1 despiso rk 
as much os thyself, the only way in which I proposets 
answer these insinuations of thine, is to measure sword 
with thee in the moonlight.” 

Aclamor here arose in the guard-house, which showtl 
that the lives of both speakers were too dear to the stay 
to be allowed to peril cither. 

No, Colonel, I know my rank too well to think af 
that; Iam fitter to teach than to fight; I will instru 
touching the question that I asked, if thou bo’st ignore, 
or will speak for thee if thou be’st not so.” 

“ Instruct ua then, gronadier professor.” 

Horo, then, lis my wisdom :—that a young soldi, 
who hath aver cored moro for his quarters and his pr 
visions, than far the justice by which it was procured bir, 
—who has looked more to his horse and trappings the 
to the quiet and content of his host,—and whe, & 
three victorious campaigns, has been satisfied to wie 
the subro only, leaving tho sceptre to civilian handi- 
that soldier, meza fidiua, or vendre blew, ns I may inter 
pret the oath of tho ancienta, did not stort up at ox 
into a patriot, and becomo sensible of thd ignomt! 
which rapino would enti! upon thia glorious army, withed 
some unusual, sudden cavse—somo stirring up of is 
heroio man within him; such as I own I have mj 
exporionced, since we quartered here. For, tly, i 
our worthy comminsaries plundered all tho cities 
Europe, D'Aulincour had looked on contented! 
Rome~ancient, imperial Rome-——" 
| “And why may not the magic of the same name # 
“cotnt for my unusual senaitivencas to our dishonor, sine 
you think it unusual in mop” ; 

; ‘No, no, Colonel,” oxclaimed Alphonse D'Aulincot 
holding up hin Tacitus, “hero is the elixir thet toa! 
my brain wild; but you, who are not given (0 sath 
musty Latin, must have gathered your aplendid > 

agninst thoso sons of rapine, elaowhoro.” 


SU 
“ Where 1—instruct us further, good professor. 
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«Ask me not. ‘hero are very many sources of such 
excitement. Drink isa good, though not a lasting ono! 
I've seen, in my time, much patriotism built on Bur- 
gundy. But you are no flagon-sucker; interest and 
ambition are also causes that drive men to become most 
furiously disinterested and philanthropic at times; of 
neither of these do I accuse you. There is but one 
cause J have left unmentioned, well calculated to stir 
up dormant heroism; and if none of the others suit you, 
Colonel this must be the maggot of your brain.” 

“Tho others, most certuinly, not suiting, what may 
this maggot be to which I~and TI believe we all are 
likely to be so much indebted 1” 

Thou must have fallen in love, Colonel Duvirier,” 
said D’Aulincour. 

“Bah!” was the only reply. The keen truth of 
D'Aulincour’s observation, however, failed neither to 
touch the gallant Colonel, nor to éxcite the universal 
merriment of the guard-house. And report, even from 
this slight foundation which had been afforded her, had 
sent abroad whispers suilicient to corroborate the good- 
humored accusation of D’Aulincour. 

Soon after this conversation, warlike notes flonted 
ona more upon the air, und all was again bustle and 
aciivily in ho camp. For upwards of an hour the 
French successfully resiated, and held in check the 
body of Neapolitans that attacked them, As Colonel 
Duvirier led his troups down the descent of Nepi, under 
asharp fire, he fuund himself for a moment by the side 
of Alphonse D'Aulincour, “Now mon grenadier,” 
siid the Colonel, “ you must carry the bridge, you 
pedites, and leave me way but for one horse’s hoof, 
tnd wo'll chase these fellows, like a lowing herd of 
oxen, back to Rome.” 


“Tho bridge shall be carried without fail,” replied 
D’Aulincour ; “ though had we delayed ten minutes for 
Areinforcement to turn this stream, and divide the 
snetmy, much loss would hnve been spared.” 

“No, nos PI not share glory with old Kellerman. 
Tho powdered, little, old-school veteran, would be 
vaunting that ho saved us boys.’ 

“Tho old-school veteran might have vaunted truly,” 

“Dah, D'Aulincour! we have searcely lost a man— 
lok tound, These fellows, as our soldiers say, charge 
thoir pieces with macaroni, not with lead.” 

“And so have contrived, it appears,” said the grena- 
te, with 8 growl, “ to afford us a belly full of fight- 
Ing. 

“Ga toy you jeet in action, and prate of gloomy sen- 
Uments before it," 

ss ides of March aro not past, Colonel,” 

narvant mes braves,” cried Duvirier, and the 
Measured pace of the battalion altered to the pas de 


sharge, advanced hot, at firat, impetuously, but steadily 
10 tho Cncounter, ’ 
Tho bridge, the course of the stream, and tho troops 
‘ac i Wore, in un instant, enveloped in a eulphuraus 
strom whence a volley of nacen lightnings made 
"toe amongst the French, in spito of Duvirler's jocular 


Assert) ' . 
ertion, Tho head of the column was soon lost in 
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the smoke; again and again the low-mouthed artillery 
spoke—ceased ; the clash of closer weapons succeeded 
the shouts and struggles of the combat. Tho bridge 
was carried—=the cavulry swept over it—the strife, 
after a while, was hushed}; and as the clouds were 
dissipated and driven before the wind, the Neapolitans 
were seen in full rout, scattered over the campagna, 
flying, and mingled with their pursuers. Here and 
there a purtial combat still took place, as a body of the 
fugitives, too sorely pressed, turned and stood against 
their conquerors; and these, according to the force 
contiguous to or around them, were either charged, 
riddon through and sabredj or else, their valor re- 
spected, were allowed to continue their rotrent. 

The wide plain was thinly scattered with the dead 
jand the dying, but more with caps, arms, accontres 
| ments, and all the apparel of tho soldier; the settlers 

had not ventured so far. Here and there, where a 

stand hud been made, the pile of dead rose one upon 

the other; whilst, perhaps; some gallant survivor, who 
‘{had missed his attacked comrade in the conflict, ap- 
proached the herp, and looked in momentary search, 
The friendship of the human species, indeed, seemed 
hero not so manifest as that of man to beast, for mora 
cavaliers cast their eyes around in search of their lost 
steeds, than in anxiety to know the fate of friends or 
companions. 

Davirier, as his good horse bore him leisurely over 
tho fallen bodies of his mangled followers and enemics, 
was very selfishly and placidly absorbed in calculations 
of the new rank with which his conquost might be 
repaid. Tt was not, for some time+-not ‘till ho had ups 
lifted his view to the crimson tint of the declining sun, on 
the abrupt sides and clefts of Mount Soracte, that hig 
thoughts took a milder and more generous channel. 
Ho then, indeed, when moved by scenic benuty, expe- 
rienced, for a moment, sentimenta akin to il, and gave 
a passing thought to hisnffections. It was but passing ; 
the sounds of war still came from o distance, and tokens 
of a still subsisting and doubtful conflict could be both 
lseen and heard. Around at the foot of Suracte or 
Monte Saint Oresto, it seemed to rage even as if it wore 
won. 

Duvirier still watched the distant scene, absorbed in 
it, ‘til he approached Nepi once more, His troops 
were, at the time, wisely regaling themselves with a 
| hasty meal after the exhaustion of the combat. Their 

merriment, surrounded as they were by death, seemed 

no dissonance to their commander's car; his apirits 
even rose as thoir Joud cheers resounded above the 
_ wailings of the wounded, and the echoes of distant 
battle. Looking towards thom, as thoy crowned the 
ruins of Nopi, ho approached tho little bridgo which 
had beon the scene of n sovors though brief contoat. 
He cast his cyo a momont round, to mark what had 
become of the Neapolitan field-picces, which had played 
upon them go hotly a few houra since, Somo had dis- 
appeared, dragged cither into the campngna by the 
conquered, or into Nept by the French. 
- Ono ho observed, towards tho side unmoved? the 
heaps of slain around it woukl have required persove- 
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rance to have removed them, ere it could be brought 


off. It stood, therefore, in a kind of human entrench- 
ment; and strange, a form appenred to be seated upon 
the heap, reclining ogainst the fatal gun. Duvirier 
drew near. It was motionless—tho martial head-gear, 
whatever that might have been, thrown off, the face 
upturned, pale and serene. The light, already faint, 
fell, for the last time, on that noble countenance in its 

“perfect expression; by the morrow, “ decny’s cold 
fingers would have swept its lines.’ Duvirier could 
not mistake it—the dark mustachios—the placid coun- 
tenance—it was Alphonse D’Aulincour. 

Duvirier dropped from his horse. A lance, most 
probably of one of the German followers of Mack, had 
transfixed the brave soldier's heart. Ho sat, dead, and 
leaning against the cannon he had won. Soldier, as 
Duvirier was, acquainted with death both in friond and 
foe, the sight overpowered him; he snt, too, and for a 
few brief moments, the scene around—the noise of tri+ 
umph and of wo--the field of slaughter and of victory, 
struck him with unutterable disgust. Glory even 
seemed a sickening crime, and life a nord dream, 
well escaped from. 
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CAVERN AT TRENTON FALLS. 


the rock above, and has in its bottom a fissure of 
considerable depth, in which flows a stream of pure | 
water. It is nearly horizontal, in a direction toward 


Ir has long been known, that there has‘ existed | the creek, and uniform in size, except here and there, 
ia the vicinity of these falls, a cave of considerable | when it is partially closed by pieces of rock which 


extent, although it has never been fully explored. : 


On the first of this month, in connexion with a 
number of young gentlemen from Oneida Institute, 
we examined it more extensively than had before 
heen done. Its entrance is to be found at a distance 
of perhaps a mile and a half from the recess, directly 
upon the creek, on the west side, and about two 
hundred yards from its bank. It is ina field cwned 
by Stephen Buffington, and has immediately around 
it a clump of bushes. 

Before entering, we entirely changed our dress, 
putting on old clothes which we had provided for 
the occasion, and taking in our hands candles, ham- 
mers, matches, &c.—(a preparation which was 
afterward found to be essential to safety.) We, 
also left at the mouth some persons to build a fire, 
(a precaution which we would also recommend to 
others for their comfort on coming out.) It is not 
convenient for more than three or four persons to 
enter ata time. - Each one should carry a candle 
or other light, as it greatly facilitates-the progress, 
and a single one is every moment liable to:be ex- 
tinguished. . We 
slightly ; but tne passage immediately contracts, so 
that but one person can pass ata time, and that only 
upon his. hands and knees. :, The way is arched in 


were able to enter. by. stooping 


have fallen from above. Ata distance of about 
ten yards from the mouth, this passage opens into 
the upper part of a circular room, about twelve feet 
in depth, which, from its figure has been called « the 
Bottle.” It presents nothing very remarkable. As- 

cending from this, the passage is continued forward 
of the same form, and in the same direction as be- 
fore, for a distance of thirty yards, when it is firmly 
closed by rocks. Here, however, the fissure in its 
floor is enlarged in several places. Through one 
of these openings we found a passage ; and descend- 
ing in the posture of a chimney-sweep,. through a 
space of fifteen feet, we came to the channel of the 
brook. Following this we found a straight and 
narrow route, in form and course like the one above, 
‘for forty yards. Through this it is necessany to go 
on the hands and knees a part:of the distance, and 
-occasionally lie flat down and-craw! like ‘a serpent, 
carrying one arm before with the candle, and apply- ; 
ing the’ other closely to the side of the body, and 
‘ever: with this ‘expedient, a person’of greater than 
ordinary size might stick-fast in the passage, and 
be unable to extricate himself. without: assistance. 
At length, the way becomes wider and higher, and 
its sides begin: to be covered with an incrustation of 
earbonais of lime, which being erystalline presente; 
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“by the reflection of the ‘light, ‘a handsome appear- 


ance. Soon it expands more, and passes an apart-@, 
ment of considerable dimensions. . Here. all our toil 
was rewarded: our eyes were gratified with the 
sight of stalactites, hanging in numbers from the 
roof, and running in ridges like little columns along 
the sides. The whole surface of the rock, and the 
pebbles. on the floor, are covered with an incrusta- 
tion, - white in’ some parts, and brown in others, 
presenting an appearance truly ‘beautiful. The 
stillness which reigns in this deep part of the cavern, 
in connection.with the thought that we are sepa- 
rated from the living.world above by such a depth 
of solid rock, produces a peculiarly solemn impres- 
sion on the. mind, while the reverberation of our 
Voices, returning upon: our own ears in greatly 
mule ified notes, causes a very singular sensation. 

'_ Passing still onward, the passage continues for 
many ‘yards, of various dimensions, and as we 
crawled along, a pleasant sound as of falling-water, 
fell upon our ears ; and, indeed, we soon entered a 
cavern larger than citer of those we had seen, from 
the sides. of which, issues a living spring, or a 
brook, which, like the one we followed, has found 
its way from the surface of the earth, and here falls 
from a ravine, in a perfect sheet, like a cascade in 
miniature.. This cavern was more beautiful than 
the former. Its sparry roof and walls, and its white 
pebbles, with the water reflecting in its fall the light 
of our candles, and breaking. the profound ‘stillness 
which wculd otherwise prevail, produce. an effect 
altogether pleasant, and more easily imagined than 
described. The rill makes its way through the rock 
to the creek, but cannot be followed more than 
twenty feet from this cascade, the way being then 
closed hy large. stones. At this point bones were 
found, indicating it to have been the resort of beasts 
of.prey. On starting to come out, our first impufge 
was to make te tenses depredations on the encrust- 
ed walls and roof, but the recollection of the nar- 
rowness of the passage prevented, and we con- 

' tented ourselves with taking one or two pieces of a 
foot or more in length, which we brought out 
singly; and filling a bag with smaller pieces, which 
we rolled along in the path before us, we arrived 
safe at the mouth of the cave, having been absent 
two and a half hours. 

The whole distance we estimated at three hun- 
dred feet : the air was pure, and although cold and 
damp, our constant exercise ‘kept up free circula- 
tion, and we sustained no injury, except the bruises 
received by our heads from the rocks. Thus, in .. 
addition to the well-known grandeur and beauty of 
the works of the Author. of-nature. seen in -this 
vicinity, we have viewed -another curiosity’ fully 
equal to the former, giving to the spot new interest 
and greater variety. ‘ ‘True; it is difficult of access, 
but those who enter it, will be richly paid for their 
labor: the lovers of ‘adventuie, by the novelty of 
so romantic a journey into the bowels of the earth ; 
the mineralogist, by the rare and curious Specimens 
which he will add to his cabinet. ; 
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An English Family in America. 


The following is an extract from a letter written by a 
Sunday School teacher in New York, formerly of the 
Red Hill school, Sheffield: 

‘The first Sunday atter | had received the Sunday 
School Union Report, I put it into my pocket, purposing 
to read to the scholars of my class, some of the very in- 
teresting facts contained in it; I accordingly did so; 
when one of my scholars, a little boy, saw in the book, 
the name of the * Garden Street School ;’ and with an 
eye sparkling with delight, said, “That was my school ; 
T learned there.” Judge my feelings at this testimony 
of youthful affection! On inquiry, L found that I knew 
the whole of his history; and I resolved to go and see 
his father, whom J had known while in Sheffield. The 
next day, as I was walking in the street, I was attracteu | 
by the novel sight of a wheel-barrow grinder, and ap- | 
proaching © little nearer, imagine my surprise again, to | 
find that the man was the futher of the boy alluded to. 
A long conversation ensued ; he said he had two daugh- 
ters, who were now young women, and as they used to 
learn at the Sunday Schoo! when in Sheffield, and hear- 
ing, through the medium of their brother, that a Sunday 
School teacher from Sheffield was in New York, they 
had expressed & wish to see me; 1 accordingly appoint- 
ed the afternoon of the ensuing Sunday to visit them. 
took with me a pious friénd ; the day was very incle- 
ment, but a good errand insures its own reward; of the 
truth of this axiom I was never more fully convinced 
than on this-occasion. ne 

Gn our arrival, we found a wooden building af. mis- 
erable exterior, but were agreeably surprised, on ‘enter- 
ing, to:.find neatness, and cleanliness, and :welcome 
smiles, which cheered our hearts. We found his two 
datighters amiable young women, about sixteen and 
eighteen years ofinge, Thefghad been scholars in Red 
Hill Sunday School, f believe at the time when that in- 
stitution wes first opened. ‘They continued faithful dis- 
ciples of that schoo! for three yéars, when they were re- 
moved to Garden Street school, where they continued 
until they embarked for America, They still retained 
their principles of piety, notwithstanding vicious and 
baneful examples and temptations around them. They 
speak of the Red Hilland Garden Street Sunday Schools 
with tears of gratitude; and the eldest daughter said, 
she had two Bibles and a hymn book, which she had re- 


ceived from the latter school. 
[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
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ANNETTE. 


BY HARRIET BOWLES. 


Tr waa in the year 1806, on the road froifi Bretagne, 
that a post-chaise enveloped in a cloud of dust, was 
observed to make a sudden halt, and two gentlemen, in 
the garb of military officers, descended therefrom; one 
of them addressed a few words to the postillion who had 
accompanied them, in which he desired him to yeturn to 
the town from-whence he had started, as farther progress 
was impracticable to a carriage of this description, and 
the travellers proposed to accomplish the remainder of 
the journey on foot. They were proceeding to the Cha- 
teau de Kerlay, and the officer, previous to commencing 
the route, with which he was but little acquainted, made 
the necessary inquiries of their conductor, 

“Yes, worthy Colonel,” replied the man of the thong, 
in a tone of ‘espeetful familiarity, “I will proceed to 
enlighten thee on the subject, the tesk is casy—you sce 
yonder. village so thickly studded with white cottages ; 
well, then, thou must proceed through it, my Colonel, 
then onward half ® lengue in advance, and you will 
encounter @ second village, and rising before thee will 
he seen the Chiteau de Kerlay. If, by any chance,” 
added this loquacious guide, «thou should’st mistake 

“the way, forget not to inquire, and you will find the 
country people very glad to set thee right, for two grand 
gentlemen as you are.” 

“Ah! my friend,” replicd one of the travellers, « you 
are but a sample of your honest class, ever ready to give 
the fullest information for value received. . Well, here 
my goail fellow, here is a noble for thee—begone. The 
postillion tendered his congé, remounted his sorry horse, 
exclaiming familiarly, 

“Good day, my princes!” and turning the heads of 
he animals homeward, the neighboring wood echoed 
withthe crack! crack ! of his whip, and the rattle of the 
wheels soon died away in the distance. 

Neither of our ‘travellers had the distinguished rank 
whieh their late guide, in his exalted idca of their nobi- 
lity, was pleased to bestow; but one, the taller and 
handsomest. one of the two, held the rank of Colonel, 
and it may be truly said the dignity sat well upon him, 
for his exterior was at once commanding and noble. 
‘This officer we shall namo Ludovic, and his companion 
Dorlay, who was his junior. Both were charged with , 
1 commission of importance from the Emperor Napoleon, 

« Perhaps you do not entirely comprehend,” said Lu- ' 
dovic ta the other, “my proper reason for dismissing the 
chaise so soon, 


“ Why,” replied-his companion, «for the vey Teason_ 


which you assigned, I suppose.” ; 
_ “No, no, my friend; he might have conducted us by- 
another more circuitous route if I had pleased, but the 
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fact is I have an uncontrollable desire to tramp on foot 
these places rendered so dear to my memory by associa- 
tions‘of no ordinary kind.” 

“ Associations,” replied his friend, “connected, I sup- 
pose, with some of those ugly wounds which you received 
in the. Vendean war,” 

“Yes, true; a war in which I lost my best-friends, 
and two brothers: who would have been” by. this time on 
ornament to the service; 1; ilost, too, my old father; 
veteran that he was—I think ‘I sce his grey locks stray- 
ing in the wind, and his noble face lighted up with a 
smile of quenchless patriotism, on the fatal morning that - 
made many a happy wife a widow ere night. And 1, 

,too—I should certainly have fallen a sactifice to the 
insatiable thirst for blood displayed by our eneinies 3 had 
it not been for the intercession of a beautiful young girl 
~—an-angel I might say—for, truly, néever-did I sce so 
much virtue and Heavenly intrepidity show before for 
mortal man.’”’. 

“A woman, eh! Now, my friend, am I wrapt body 

; and soul in thy story ;-let’s have it—by Jove! a woman 
~—a charming young girl—an angel! proceed, my friend, 
proceed—all interest—all ra: how I lose to 
hear of female heroism !”? 

“Yes! but, unhappily, this lovely young creature was 
a native of La Vendée.” 

“ What inatters!—prejudice, man, prejudicotalk not 
of national distinctions when a-lovely young woman is 
in the case, Under any government, in any country, a 
woman should be equally respected; but come, tell us 
-how this angel saved thee—a republican soldier.” 
© Well, then, I'll tell thee, You sre aware that it 
was a war of extermination, when both parties were 
prodigal of their courage and ‘daring. - No -prisoners 
were made, no quarter ‘given, it was a fight for death; 
and I, with somo others, during a skirmish, was desper- 
ately wounded, and left to the merey or disposition of 
our captors. Mercy they had none ; I was faint, misera- 
ble, apparently dying, and the offieer commanding the 
company into whose hands I had fallen, in-a cool relent- 
less tone, ordered me to make my preparations for Jeath 
in five minutes, at the same time’ turing round to his 
soldiers, gave tle word for a filo of men to advance 

wavelve paces, and’ to ‘put’ as‘many shots as they were 
able into.my head; which order the men proceeded to 
obey, with a sang frotd equal to that of their com- 
mander. I had: but ono care at thyt Moment on my 
mind, and that was to think of sthe effect.my miserable 
death was likely to have'on the already shattered nerves 
of: an aged parent. [uttered the name of my mother; 
and offered up a short-prayer to heaven for her. support, 
under the severe trinl she might be expected to. undergo 
in the loss of an only.son,. God bless her! she is now 
in heaven, I trust! (here the soldier dashed “a large tear 
from his eye which ho found it impossible to. suppress.) 
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Ah!—well, my friend, T-was about to tell thee—just at 
this critical moment, when T beheld the dark muzzles of 
the guns slowly rising to the proper level, and in another 
moment a dozen shots would havo whistled through my 
Dbrain—to the surprise-of myself and every one olse,a 
young girl ran forward, and breaking through the ranks 
of the stern soldiery, grasped the officer convulsively 
round the waist, and besought. him to spare my life; 
these were her words— Brother! oh, my brother !— 

pardon him—oh, for mercy sake do‘ not take his life— 
did you not hear him: say, Mother!——yes, he has a 
mother—you too, have a mother. What would thy 
mother feel, if she were thus to lose thee? She would 
die; and would you kill his mother?. Look !--see! he 
is blecding—fainting; there, I sce you relent, good bro- 
ther!—dear brother! heaven has moved thy heart—go, 
he can no longer harm any of our people. - Oh! how he 
bleeds!—mercy—mercy! Leave him—oh, leave him to 
die Mon brave! excuse these tears, they aro the first 
T have shed since (at memorable morning. Well—you 
should have seen the dark looks of the soldiery—the 
grim smile—the. knitted brows relax—the convulsive 
clutching at the:muskets—aye! men who had nover 
shed a‘tear, perhaps, before, shed them then-I shan’t 
easily forget it, comrade; so, to cut short the story, the 
girl melted her brother's heart, which, being of iron, I'll 


leave you to guess was no easy task, and. which feat 


nothing but a womon’s tears could have accomplished. 

Oh! the efficacy of woman’s tears... The soldiers were 
drawn off, and T was loft, nod to die—as advised by my 
fair preserver—but by her assistance I reached a cottage, 
where my wounds were dressed; she dressed them—ah! 
there was magic in her touch; beautiful creature! how 
she.watched me for weeks with the tenderest are. Aye, 
and she even found-out to love me, too—yes, man, she 
loved me; and do you think that I could look upon so 
much excellence with an indifferent eye, do you? or an 
indifferent heart?” ; 

“1 should think & man ‘callous, indeed, undor such 
circumstances,” replied his companion. 

« Callous !—a brute man; mino’s not a brute nature, 
no—I loved her, then—aye, with my whole soul I loved 
her. You know what succeeded to the cvonts of that 
cainpaign. 
been absent five years. In yonder village, tien, I left all 
my hopes; I swore to love her—and I have kept my 
word, and of my heart its faith.” On, then, comrade; 
let’s to the goal of my hopes, if you value yg happiness 
of a friend; I sce you. sympathize with me.”. - 

The two friends, after the lapse of half ait hour, arrived 
at the entrance of the village. . Ludovic preased on with 
cager haste, literally ‘dragging his “companion after him, 
until they came to n certain. spot -indicaled by our hero, 
where stood a cottage, beautifully situated in the midst 
of'a clump of tall pines, whose dark tops’ cast down upen 
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My military duties called me away; I have, 


the simple dwelling bencath a rich vernal coloring, that 
gave to the scene an effect beautiful in the extreme, 
The two officers entered by. small wicker gate, and 
approached the entrance; the house presented a silent 
and somewhat melancholy aspect; there was the shaded 
porch vine-clad, lovely and luxuriant as ever, beneath 
which Ludovic had passed many hours of real happiness 
with young Annette. A venerable old man’ presented 
himself on their entrance ; his grey locks gave him. the 
appearance of a patrinrch; his features were furrowed 
with the lines of age; and his figure stooped beneath the 
weight of years, He welcomed them, and bade the 
noble-looking strangers partake of his'hest cheer. 

“There,” said he, “{ pray you, noble officers, to re- 
gale yourselves with our homely wine, and such sub- 
stantial fare as my scanty farder will afford; for myself, 
you will excuse me when I tell you that my only child, 
a young woman of twenty, is pronounced to be in the 
last stage of a malady supposed incurable; the doctor of 
our village has just quitted her, and he says that she 
may not live till morning; thorstore I ‘i 

Who not live till morning,” interrupted Lilloviei 
“what Annette !—do you mean Annette?—tell me in- 
stantly—delay not an instant, St. Picrre! lead me to 
her.” The young man was powerfully agitated; he 
seized the almost helpiess old mun by the arm, who 
gazed on him with looks of astonishment. 

“Who are you, Sir, who aro so familiar with our 
names? Tt cannot be!—no—not Ludovic, I’m sure! 
he was not so tall—not so sunburnt—true, he was hand- 
some,” continued the old man, “but not so handsome as 
yourself; besides, your dress and all sie you of high 
rank.” 

“Good father !—lead me to Annette, I say; come, talk 
of identity afterward. I tell you I’ve come to claim her; 
dying—nonsensc—impossible! Why, man, I left her in 
the bloom of health.” 

“Well, my son, truly am T glad to see thee. Bless 
thy noble face! thou art altered, indeed! Aye, but I 
should Know that scar;” here the officer pulled off the 
huge fur cap which had, until this moment, obscured 
the greater part of his visage... The action betrayed the 
remains of what had been a severe wound, apparently 
inflicted. with a sabre, and which extended from the 
tight temple downward to the depth of several inches. 
By this token the old man at once recognised the young 
soldier, who had heen, by his daughter's interference, 
saved from inevitable death some years before, “Ah! 
my son,” said he, after surveying. him with an admiring 
gazo from head to foot, and giving a deep groan,“ this is 
a sail return for thee... Why, wo deemed you no more; 
and Annette, poor angel, has been pining away her ex- 
istence for months past, under the impression that you 
had perished in its field. I fear. thou hast arrived too 
late.” sg ag hh, Wines Gy ‘ 
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Here the young officer could restrain his impatience 
no longer, and casting aside his cloak and-sword, and 
leaving the aged father to follow him as he best might, 
darted through an open door, and soon gained the sick 
chamber, where fay the tender object of hits solicitude, 
seemingly insensible to any external approach. He drew 
near the bed—she slept; he Jeant over and imprinted 
one soft kiss on those lips, temptingly protruding; ruby- 
like they presented themselves to his enraptured eyes, 
and before he had time to follow up the warm impulses 
‘of his heart, she awoke. Her looks wandered to where 
he stood; she looked’ not long—a warm glow spread 
over her features—then quickly subsiding, her face grew 
pale—paler than before; she looked again ; she regarded 
the young man steadfastiv—a gleam of intensely affec- 
tionate recollection lit up her face for an instant; she 
raised her delicate white hand from-the coverlid as if to 
clasp his; the young officer grasped it; he watched each 
change in her features as they varied altemately from 
rose to lily, with an earnestness that told how his soul 
ywas wrought up by the intensity of his emotions; he 
held her band till at last he fancied it grew: cold-in-hia;. 
she had closed her eyes; it. would have been difficult at 
this moment to have told whose check was the paler of 
the two—that of her whose passive and he held, or his 
own. He gazed on, while his heart scarcely owned: a; 
pulsation ; mute—breathless~every faculty seemed sus- 
pended, each nerve paralysed ; all was still—aye, ¢ still as 
the grave; her breast heaved not—tio sigh escaped her 
—no visible sign of life. Her venerable parent hod 
seated himself beside.the couch in an’ old-carved chair, 
his face buried in his hands; his grey locks straying 
wildly down to his knecs, and uttering from time to’ 
time o half-suppressed sob, that broke upon the cars, of 
those present with startling effect. There is that in an- 
old man’s grief that gives fo the heart more pain, con- 
veys to the mind a more acute sense of heart-rending. 
misery than any thing I know of. At the fuot of the 
bed stood Dorlay, for he, too, had thrust himself into the 
scene, twirling his moustache with great rapidity—fum- 
bling at the hilt of his sword, which every now and then 
he half withdrew from the ecabbard, then as suddenly 
thrust it back, and giving many other symptoms of vio-- 
lent agitation, At last Ludovic was ohserved to hang 
over the form of the apparently dying girl; he whispered || 
in her ear, such a whisper none could ever forget—low- 
—distinct—be cought his ‘breath, every one heard it~ 
“Annette! She opened her eyes; the effect.was as 
though some magic had mingled: itself in “that one 
strained convulsive effurt. She. gazed on him; the 
sudden effect produced by his unexpected appearance 
had been too much for her, but the torpor in which she’ 
had Isin, and which had been ‘mistaken for the sleep of 
death, gradually wore off, and, to the astonishment and 
nameless joy of all interested, Annetté awoke to life !— 


to love! Where. all was tears and sorrow, now all is 
smiles and happiness. 

_ Colonel Ludovic and his friend got rid of tho des- 
patches with which they were entrusted, and having 
obeyed the commands of the Emperor, returned to the 
village.. A few mornings after the circumstances just 
narrated, all the inhabitarits were. like people beside 
themselves, in their demonstration of the pleasure felt 
on the occasion of. a bridal of so generally interesting a 
nature, that not a heart among them but could say their 
joy wos his. That-day had witnes:ed the consummation 
of a noble young soldicr’s fondest hopes. 
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BARCLAY COMPTON, 


OR THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 


A STORY. 


BY Mis8 LESLIE. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Tv was on one of those lovely nights when the 
tropical moon “lights up a softer and a milder 
day,” that an American frigate was careering her 
lonely way across that ocean-desert which spreads 
its vast and trackless solitudes between the old 
world and the new. The gallant vessel was re- 
turning from a@ three years cruise: during which 
period she had circumnavigated the globe, and had 
recently crossed the equator for the fourth and last 
time. Her prow was turned towards the north- 
west, and the trade wind wafted her steadily in 
her course. Her top-sails caught the beams of the 
midnight moon; and on her lower canvass fell a mass 
of shade which darkened one half her deck, while 
the other came out into full light: except where its 
floor was chequered by the shadowed tracery of the 
rigging. ‘The foaming crests of the waves rippled 
their snowy ledges across the widening line of ra- 
diauce which the bright planet poured down from 
her meridian height: and if a light cloud came wan- 
dering by, it only veiled without concealing her 
resplendent face. A noble ship, sailing alone on 
the moonlight waters of the ocean, is a fine and 
sclemn manifestation of the power and genius 
which Heaven, in its goodness, has delegated to 
man: and of the beauty and order that pervade 
every part of the system formed by “the glorious 
Architect divine.” 

The sea-air of the low southern latitude blew 
soft and balmy; and the watches of such a night 
might be classed among the pleasures of a sailor’s 
life. Two of the Heutenants belonging to our 
frigate were pacing the deck together: sometimes 
musing, sometimes conversing: and sometimes 
(that is whenever they judged it necessary) giving 
attention to their professional duties. The younger 
officer, Rodney Templin (whom “the gods hed 
made poetical,” and also pictorial) occasionally 
broke forth into audible admiration of the moonlight 
scenery of ship and sea. Being enthusiastically 
fond of his profession, he, by an easy transition, 
descanted eloquently on the felicitous lot of those 
fortunate beings whose “ home is on the deep.” And 
he cited various “snatches of songs,” both old and 
new, illustrative of the opinion that commences one 
of our national ballads—* How blest the life a sai- 
lor leads.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Barclay Compton, smiling 
at the couleur de rose vision of his young friend, 
“ours is an existence made up altogether of plea- 
surable sensations, heightened by the delightful 


excitements of storms, wrecks, and in war-time of 
battles.” 

« Victorics—you should say,” interrupted Tem- 
plin. 

‘Not to mention,” continued Compton, “ tyran- 
nical commanders, and other domestic troubles that 
are generally to be found within the little world of 
a ship; and from the annoyance of which ¢ there’s 
no door to creep out.’ Nevertheless, I like the ser- 
vice, and would wish for nothing beyond what it 
offers, if it did not compel me to pass so much of 
my time at a distance from the place where I have 
‘garnered up my heart.” Remember that I havea 
wife and children, who are in my eyes an angel and 
cherubs. When you are equally fortunate, you will 
think with me that the two most delightful words 
in a sailor’s vocabulary are ‘ homeward bound.’” 

¢ Well,” returned Rodney Templin, “are we not 
at this present sailing, exactly in that ecstatic con- 
dition? And will not a few weeks more, cither 
realize or sct at rest, whatever hopes and fears may 
‘rush on your fancy,’ or on that of Mrs. Compton? 
T can furnish you with lots of elegant ideas on the 
subject of hope. I have Campbell’s whole poem 
at my finger ends; not to mention all the charming 
things that Moore has ‘played and sung’ about 
her. Then there is Collins's fine personification 
of the blue anchor goddess. ‘And Hope enchanted 
smiled, and waved her golden hair. Just as your 
wife will do, when she sees you coming in at that 
famous garden gate, you have so often talked of, 
that I sce it always in my mind’s eye:— 


*O’ercanopied with odorous woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses and with egjantine.’ 


But now (as [ know it will do you good) T am 
willing to indulge you on this beautiful moonlight 
night, when [ feel kindly towards all the world, by 
listening patiently, (and wakefully if I can,) to a 
connected history of your courtship and married 
life: if.indeed you gan keep the thread of your nar- 
tative straight. I do not expect to see much of 
you after your arrival at your paradise: and as un- 
happily we may not again be ship-mates, and as, 
like Petruchio’s Curtis, I am unwilling to go down 
to my grave unenlightened upon the subject of this 
marriage, I will now set myself steadfastly to listen 
to its ‘strange eventful history:’ promising that in 
the excess of my present utbanity, I will make due 
allowance for the optical illusions to which a man 
is liable when he is in the singular predicament of 
continuing desperately in love with his wife.” 

«1 only ask you to wait till you see my Rosa- 
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lie,” said Lieutenant Compton, seating himself on 
the slide of the carronade on which his friend was 
now reclining. “And I only wish that when you 
do marry, you may be as happy in your choice as 
myself” 

« Agreed,” said Templin. «And now mon aint 
commence par le commencement.” 

«It is more than five years,” began Compton, 
“ since, on one memorable afternoon, when I was 
officer of the deck, and we were lying at New York 
just offthe Battery, that a party from the city came 
on board to visit our ship. ‘There were two pair 
of married people, and two pair of single people. 
Among them was an old gentleman acquainted 
with the captain, and disappointed at not finding 
him on board; and a young gentleman acquainted 
with me. The females were all well-looking, but 
the gem of the party was a young lady who in- 
stantly struck me as the loveliest creature I had 
ever beheld. In stature she was exactly the jus/e 
milieu; and she had a fine graceful figure, slender 
enough for lightness and juvenility, and round 
enough for health and dignity. Her complexion 
was of mingled roses and lilies.” 

“T understand,” interrupted Templin:— 


«6? Twas beauty truly blent, whose white and red 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand Jaid on.” 


“ Her ringlets,” pursued Compton, « looked as 
if touched with a perpetual sun-beam, and were 
disposed in the most becoming manner.” 

“A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men,” 
observed Templin. 

‘Her teeth were of pearl, her lips rubies, her 
eyes sapphires,” continued Compton. “In short, 
no description can do her justice.” 

‘sVery well. I can imagine her,” said Tem- 
pilin. 

“ Also,” resumed Compton, “she was most ex- 
quisitely drest: and you know that dress is a pow- 
erful adjunct to beauty. No woman (whatever 
nature may have done for her) can ever look well 
unless her dress is in good taste, and her hair ar- 
ranged beeomingly.” ; 

“fecho that important aphorism,® said Tem- 
plin, “and despise its false, though hacknied con- 
verse, that «beauty when unadorned is adorned the 
most.’ ” 

« Well,” proceeded Compton. “In a word, Ro- 
salie Tilbourne was replete with every sort of 
loveliness: figure, features, complexion, dress, all 
were perfection. Her gown was one of the most 
beautiful things [ ever ocheld, and it was easy to 
perceive that it fitted her exactly. She had a 
charming scarf, and adivine bonnet—shoes—gloves 
—all were exquisite. I received the party at the 
gangway. ‘There was the sweetest fearfulness 
about her, as in her turn she ascended: and when 
Tassisted in landing her safely on the deck, she 
was 60 fluttered, and so agitated with the danger 
(as she feminincly imagined it) of getting on board 
a ship, that nothing could be more captivating. My 
friend Hargrave, who belonged to the party, intro- 


duced all its members to me, and to the other offi- 
cers that had come forward to assist in doing the 
honours of our frigate. I very soon managed to 
accomplish my immediate wish of taking exclusive 
charge of Miss ‘Pilbourne; and I therefore remem- 
ber nothing about any of the other guests. I 
endeavoured to draw her into conversation, but it 
was with some difficulty I could induce her to talk; 
and when she did, her remarks on what she saw, 
and her occasional questions evinced such bewitch- 
ing ignorance of everything relating to aship, that 
I was most happy in putting her right. To he 
sure, it was a little amusing that she should call 
the tops the balconies, and the shrouds the rope- 
ladders.” 

« Perfectly natural,” said Templin. “ Nearly all 
women do 50, till they learn better.” 

«he charming creature!” pursued Compton, 
«she mistook the capstan for the deck centre-table, 
and wondered there were no flower-vases, or an- 
nuals, or card-baskets upon it. Then she was sadly 
afraid of falling down the trap-doors, as she termed 
the hatchways.” 

«Very natural, also,” observed ‘Templin. 

“In passing the guns,” continued Compton, 
*tshe gathered her dress closely round her, lest on 
touching them they should go off: and, a5 we be- 
came better acquainted, she asked me in the most 
infantine manner, what had become of those three 
very tall huge men, that, while in the boat ap- 
proaching the ship, she had observed standing up 
on the deck like three great giants. ‘ Were they 
what you call the sentinels?’ said she. I found that 
the lovely inquirer meant the wind-sails, which she 
had seen from the boat, looking large and dark 
when relieved against the clear sky beyond the 
ship. So I showed her what they reafly were; and 
explained them as contrivances for ventilating the 
lower decks, She then laughed much at the 
manner in which they gathered the air into their 
capacious funnels, and conveyed it down the 
hatchways. I was enchanted with her sweet sim- 
plicity.”’ 

« And with her gratuitous vivacity, no doubt,” 
said Templin. 

* Yes,” resumed Compton, “she was full of ani- 
mation, after her first timidity had subsided. [ 
never saw prettier teeth, We had just completed 
the tour of all the showable parts of the ship, and 
returned to the upper deck, when the drum beat to 
quarters. I shall never forget my dear Rosalie’s 
amazement, when she saw the officers and men all 
suddenly hasten to their respective stations: a cere- 
mony which, when it was over, she innocentiy 
observed, ‘seemed foolish.’ When the crew was 
mustered, the roll-call particularly amused her: and 
she laughed so prettily as the men answered to 
their names. But when the band struck up, she 
was highly delighted, and requested that I would 
ask the musicians for Batti batti, or for Ned cor 
piu sente. Unfortunately they were not ac- 
quainted with any Italian music: and she heeaed 
me to make them Jearn those airs immediately, us 
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they were very fashionable. I must confess I was 
a little sorry, when at the evening descent of the 
flag they played the Star-spangled Banner, to hear 
so lovely a girl inquire, ‘what tune that was?” 

Templin raised his head from the gun on which 
he was resting it, and half sprung up, startled at 
the idea of an American young lady not knowing 
the Star-spangled Banner. But checking himself, 
he resumed his position; recollecting that this very 
lady was now the wife of a doating husband, and 
that husband his friend. 

**Too soon,” continued Compton, “came the 
moment of departure, And our guests took leave, 
apparently much gratified by their visit to the fri- 
gate, and by the civilities of her officers; the gentle- 
men giving their cards and expressing a desire for 
farther acquaintance. You may be sure I did not 
quit the side of Miss Tilbourne till the last moment: 
grieving that I could not accompany her to her own 
door.” r 

* Well:” said Templin, « when ‘her lessening 
boat unwilling rowed to land,’ did she ‘cry adieu, 
and wave her lily hand?” 

“No,” replied Compton, “but I unconsciously 
found myself waving mine, till I saw the whole 
party reach the wharf, and drive up the street in 
two carriages. Next morning, as soon as I could get 
away from the ship, I repaired to the office of my 
friend Hargrave, who had accompanied them on 
board, and was what is called a rising young lawyer. 
I asked him without much circumlecution, if he 
had any thoughts of paying his addresses to Miss 
Tilbourne. He assured me that he had not; at which 
I wondered! To set at rest all doubt on this sub- 
ject, he confided to me that he was already engaged 
to a very charming girl, whose marriage with him 
was to take place as soon as she was out of mourn- 
ing for a brother. I expressed my delight at this 
information, shook him heartily by the hand, and 
inquired where Miss Tilbourne was to be found: it 
being my intention to make her an immediate visit. 
But Hargrave judiciously entreated me to wait till 
the commencement of the usual visiting hours: and 
then not to go alone, but to accept his introduc- 
tion to the young lady’s family. I had: not 
thought of her family, and Hargrave proceeded to 
inform me that her father, Mr. Tilbourne, was a 
merchant, who, though living in what is called 
handsome style, had never been especially fortunate 
in business; that he had three sons, one studying 
Jaw, one physic, and one nothing: that of his four 
daughters, three were still at boarding-school; Ro- 
salie, the eldest, had finished her education about a 
twelvemonth ago; had since been much in company, 
and was considered very beautiful. «That of 
course,” said J: «to see Rosalie Tilbourne is to be- 
hold the very personification of perfect loveliness, 
But who are her devoted and acknowledged ad- 
mirers? From what rival have I the most to appre- 
hend?? «From old Baltus Vanbrunckel,’ replied 
Hargrave, ‘a rich widower, aged between sixty-five 
and seventy: immensely fat, with a large whitish 

. face, and a reddish wig; certainly not to the taste 


of Miss Tilbourne, or of any other lady, but much 
encouraged by her parents; who it must be remem- 
bered have four daughters to be disposed of, and 
three sous on hand, who as yet do nothing for 
themselves.’ [ became justly outrageous at the 
bare idea of the lovely Rosalie Tilbourne being 
sacrificed to this detestable old fellow, for detestable 
T knew he must be; till Hargrave reminded me 
that in our country, no parents can compel a 
daughter to marry against her own inclination, or 
prevent her from marrying against theirs. [The more 
I heard, the more I resolved to lose no time in en- 
deavouring to rescue the beautiful girl from all 
importunities concerning this horrible old villain; 
though Hargrave assured me he was an honest 
man, and had always borne a respectable character. 
Perhapsso. But, even now, J have not patience to 
think of him. At length we set out on our expe- 
dition. I seemed to tread on air, and soon outstripped 
my companion; frequently getting so far ahead that 
he called to me to stop till he came up. We ar- 
rived at Mr. ‘Tilbourne’s very gentcel house, where 
we found the charming Rosalie alone in the front 
parlour, practising on the harp, and accompanying 
the instrument with a voice which was indisputa- 
bly capable of great execution. Her mother (as 
we afterwards learnt) was out shopping. Rosalie 
‘was again exquisitely drest; and without her bon- 
net, she looked still more beautiful. I was again 
introduced. She received me with evident pleasure. 
T could not refrain from talking to herin a manner 
that evinced my admiration. My friend Hargrave, 
finding himself likely to become Monsieur de 
Trop, \ooked at his watch, murmured something 
about an engagement on business, and consider- 
ately took his leave.” 

“In a word,” said Templin, “ you offered your- 
self that morning to Miss Tiibourne, and she was 
graciously pleased to accept you.” 

“The lovely creature!” exclaimed Compton. 
“Had I not reason to be gratified (enraptured 
rather) when I found that [had at once made a 
favourable impression on her heart. Could I ever 
sufficiently love and adinire her candour in not 
denying it? And the noble disinterestedness with 
which she at once declared against the wealthy 
owner of houses and lands, and gave her hand 
and heart to me—only a lieutenant in the navy.” 

“ You were in uniform, I suppose?” said ‘I’em- 
plin. 

“Certainly. Of course I wished to look well 
in her beautiful eyes.” 

“The sacrifice was undoubtedly great,” re- 
marked Templin. “An old fat man, with a 
whitish face, and a reddish wig, to be relinquished 
for a tall, elegant youth, wearing eagle buttons, 
and a gold epaulet, and with fine dark curls of his 
own: and saying all sorts of delightful things, as 
fast as his tongue could utter them.” 

“ And yet,” observed Compton, with becoming 
modesty, “how many young girls would have 
hesitated before they could resolve to give up the 
prospect of a town-house and a- country-house, 
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two carriages, plate, jewels, and the probability of 
soon being left a wealthy widow.” 

“Shame on such girls!” exclaimed Templin. 
«But as no mercenary martiage ever did or ever 
could turn out well, [ hope and believe they always 
meet the full punishment they deserve.” 

“To be brief,” continued Compton, «I inquized 
of my now beloved Rosalie at what time her father 
usually came home, that I might wait to see him 
at once, and respectfully offer myself as his future 
son-in-law. She counselled me to defer the inter- 
view till next day; as she apprehended inore dilli- 
culty with her mother than with her father, and 
she thought it best to give them both some pre- 
vious preparation. ‘Leave it to me,’ said the dear 
prudent creature. ‘I am not their only daughter, 
and they cannot expect to get rich husbands for 
us all. My sister Theodora will be out next 
season; she is very pretty; so who knows but old 
Vanbrunckel may fancy her; and it is not quite 
impossible that she may be willing to take him, for 
she has been all her life at a country boarding- 
school, and of course knows nothing, Now I,’ 
continued Rosalie, ‘was educated here in the city 
at Mrs. Frotherham’s: but papa found it so ex- 
pensive, that he said he could not afford the same 
jor all his daughters; and mamma’s friend, Mrs. 
Seebright, tald her she had always remarked that 
girls who played and sung folerably and waltzed 
passably, and merely learnt lessons on the Ian- 
guages, married off quite as well as those that were 
great musicians and great dancers, and great French 
talkers, and great Italian singers, and great Ger- 
man readers.’ The dear creature; how delightfully 
she prattled. Every word is indelibly engraven 
on my heart. And yet I almost wonder I can re- 
member so accurately all that she said, when I was 
absorbed the whole time in admiring the surpass- 
ing Joveliness of her face, and the graceful beauty 
of her forrn, Well—to be brief again—Mrs. Til- 
bourne came home just as I was about to tear my- 
self aways and I was introduced to her by her 
charming daughter. She was a fine-looking wo- 
nian, with a great deal of manner; but, desirous as 
JT was to conciliate her, I saw that she regarded me 
with no very benign aspect. As, at Mrs, Tilbourne’s 
unexpected entrance, [ was seated on the sofa with 
her daughter’s hand in mine, the elder lady might, 
perhaps, have hud some suspicion of the subject 
on which Rosalie and I were conversing.” 

“T think it most likely she had,” observed Tem- 
pilin, 

Barclay Compton proceeded. “On a hint from 
Rosalie—the acute darling-—I took my leave soon 
after Mrs, Tilbourne’s arrival. - I will not attempt 
to describe to you all I endured, while the hours 
Were dragging along their leaden feet, till the mo- 
ment arrived when I could again visit the dwelling 
of my adored. I found Rosalie with her father and 
mother. Judge of my rapture on being received 
by both parents in a manner that equalled my 
Wishes, and went far beyond my hopes. The dear 
little diplomatist had made everything smooth. I 


- and self previous to our departure. 


oflered references as to character, connections, &c.: 
but the excellent people told me that none were 
necessary. All was soon settled: the father shook 
hands with me, as his son-in-law elect: the mother 
made me a complimentary speech: and Rosalie’s 
small white hand was officially put into mine. In 
a short time, the old people kindly departed: the 
mother (as 1 afterwards understood) to write cir- 
culars to her friends informing them of her daugh- 
ter’s engagement; and the father to announce the 
news in Wall street. Was not this flattering! It 
is true that, when we were alone, my Rosalie told 
me that, at first, she had much difficulty in in- 
ducing her father and mother to allow her to re- 
Hinquish the chance of Mr. Vanbiunckel, (for it 
seems he had not yet quile come to a proposal): 
but on her positively assuring them both, that she 
was immovably fixed and determined on marry- 
ing no human being but Lieutenant Compton; 
and that if they did not consent with a good grace, 
they might rely on her running away with him, 
they at length yielded. Lovely energetic crea- 
ture!” 

“Of course,” ,said Templin, “the marriage 
speedily took place.” 

“Not half so svon as I wished,” replied Comp- 
ton. “Four weeks were required to fit out my 
charming Rosalie with the paraphernalia consi- 
dered requisite for brides. In the mean time, 
being very desirous of remaining in port awhile, 
I managed to get myself transferred to a receiving 
ship. We were married, took a tour to Niagara 
and the lakes; and on our return to the city we 
repaired to a large and very genteel boarding- 
house, where I had secured lodgings for my wife 
t must tell 
you par parenthése that the income of the little 


| property left me by my father now became a valu- 
; able addition to my pay. When we retarned from 


the north, we found all my wife’s family (except 


‘ her brothers) established, fur the present, in our 


boarding-house; Mr. 'l'ilbourne having failed duiing 
our absence. The younger children had been 
brought away from school. They were ail pretty: 
and though as yet extremely taciturn, they seemed 
to be very sweet girls. ‘The sons, as I understood, 
were all living at a hotel. ‘I"he truth is, I was, 


_ naturally, so happy with my Rosalie, that 1 was 


rather lost to everything else.” 

*T can imagine you,” said ‘Templin. 

Barclay Compton then proceeded to inform his 
friend that, during the first year of his marriage, he 
had remained chiefly on shore; and during the 
second he had only gone to sea twice, and on 
short cruises. Meanwhile, they had two children, 
a boy and a girl. Also, Theodora Tilbourne did 
really marry Mr. Baltus Vanbrunckel; who, a week 
afterwards, began to enforce the promise he had 
previously exacted from her, of dropping all in- 
tercourse with her own family, lest, as he said, 
Mr. Tilbourne should expect his assistance to help 
him out of his difliculties. Mr. Tilbourne then 
went to New Orleans; where he found something 
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to do, which, in New York, he would have 
considered beneath his dignity, or rather his 
gentility. He left his wife and younger children 
at the boarding-house, where Rodney Templin 
shrewdly suspected, that his friend Compton 
(though he did not say so) had been more than 
responsible for the expenses of his Rosalie’s rela- 
tions. Be that as it may, Barclay Compton 
stated that he, at length, grew very tired of living 
with his wife and children at a boarding-house; a 
mode of existence which ought to be irksome to 
all married people. He therefore took a cottage on 
Long Island, with a pretty garden, and in a place 
of very easy communication with the city. Here 
they commenced housekeeping under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Tilbourne, her two youngest 
daughters living with them: and Compton devoted 
much of his time to the embellishment of the 
garden, which he represented as a litle Eden; 
and to various contrivances for improving the 
conveniences of the house, Finally, he concluded 
his narrative by saying that the last letter he re- 
ceived from home (and which he had found at the 
Cape of Good Hope) informed him of his father-in- 
law having sent for Mrs. Tilbourne and her young- 
est daughter to join him at New Orleans; leaving 
Bertha with her sister Rosalie “ for company.” 

« And now, ‘lemplin,” proceeded our hero, “I 
will not conceal from you that I anticipate addi- 
tional happiness on returning home, from having 
my dear Rosalie and my own house still more to 
myself. Ever since our marriage a portion of her 
family have been continually with us, We were 
always, it is true, on excellent terms. They were 
the near relatives of my beloved Rosalie; end 
therefore I always regarded them in the most fa- 
vourable light, and endeavoured to close my eyes 
and cars to their little imperfections. Still, there 
were times when I longed to see my wife bona 
Jide mistress of her own house, and manager of 
her own children, exercising her own judgment, 
and not always referring to her mother. I shall 
now enjoy that felicity. Bertha Tilbourne will be 
no interruption, for she is one of the gentlest and 
most passive of human beings. My darling chil- 
dren are now at a delightful age. You must 
come often, my dear Templin, and witness and 
participate in our happiness; till you are induced 
to follow my example, and set about preparing 
such a home for yourself.” 

‘Templin shook the hand of his friend; and for 
the short remainder of the watch they resumed 
their promenade on the deck, and calculated the 
shortest time that could possibly elapse before they 
found themselves at the end of their voyage. 

The moon was now setting behind the western 
waves. <A faint gleam of her diminished light yet 
lingered about the ship, and faded away from the 
blackening ocean. The stars, that had been lost 
in her effulgence, now again sparkled out in the 
dark blue of ether. Lieutenant Compton re- 
marked with much satisfaction that certain con- 
stellations belonging to the southern hemisphere 


were now no longer visible. For several nights 
the Cross of the South had been seen no more, and 
the bright Canopus appeared lower and lower 
towards the verge of the horizon. The north star 
twinkled again at her station: the unchanging 
friend of the seaman that navigates those seas 
which spread their world of waters from the burn- 
ing regions of the line to the frozen shores of 
Greenland. ‘The increasing breeze blew fresh and 
fair, and the frigate seemed ulmost to fly through 
the waves: while the volumes of foam that she 
threw around her shone like liquid fire, with that 
mysterious scintillation which is one of the won- 
ders of the deep. The mid-watch was now over; 
and our two officers, when their successors came 
to take their places, descended to their cots, to re- 
pose themselves for the remainder of the night. 

After leaving the range of the trade winds, our 
voyagers continued to be favoured by propitious 
breezes: though to Barclay Compton every day 
seemed longer and longer. At last, their approach 
to the coast was indicated by the usual signs of 
sea-weed and sea-birds, with other infallible tokens 
well-known to the wanderers of the pathless wave. 
Columbus himself, on the voyage which gave 
America to the world, looked out not more anx- 
iously for land than did our impatient hero; and 
more than once even his practised eye was at fault, 
in imagining he bad discovered what was not yet 
to be seen. 

At length, one clear morning at sunrise the 
welcome intelligence was announced by a seaman 
from the mast-head; and the north-eastern coast of 
New Jersey was soon plainly discerned from the 
deck. A signal was made for a pilot. A boat 
shortly run alongside, and the pilot, on coming on 
board, produced a New York paper dated within 
the week. As soon as Lieutenant Compton could 
get hold of it, he sought immediately for the obi- 
tuary section; in trembling dread lest he should 
there meet the name of one most dear to him, No 
such fear was realized; and the paper went round, 
till it was fairly worn out in the hands of the mid- 
shipmen. 

Before noon the frigate rounded Sandy Hook, 
and proceeded gallantly up the bay; the forts firing 
as she passed. She anchored off the Battery, and, 
in answer to the acclamations of the citizens assem- 
bled to greet: her safe return after a three years’ 
absence, she complimented the town with the ac- 
customed salute of thirteen guns. 

The captain had already landed; and the officers 
respectively prepared to go on shore, as soon as 
their duties would allow them to leave the ship. 

It was not long before Barclay Compton sprung 
down the frigate’s side into the little boat that was 
to carry him to his long wished-for home. As he 
took his seat in the stern-sheets, he looked up at 
his friend Templin, who, remaining for the present 
on board, stood leaning over the taffrail; and gaily, 
yet tearfully, our hero exclaimed— 

* Now for my wife and children!” 

(To be continued.) 
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BARCLAY COMPTON, OR THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 


A STORY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Tuk season was verging towards the close of 
October. The varied and glowing tints that colour 
so richly the foliage of mid-autumn, were now 
fading into a dusky brown, relieved only by the 
deep enduring green of the cedars, A bleak north 
wind swept rudely through the bowing branches, 
scattering down showers of leaves, and whirling 
them in eddies along the road. The sun glared 
fitfully out, amid volumes of heavy clouds that 
were wafted wildly across the lessening blue of the 
sky, and cast their dark shade upon the face of the 
waters. Yet all was warm and cheerful in the 
mind and heart of Barclay Compton, for the hour 
had come, which, after a three years’ absence, 
would restore him to his home. It was not long 
before he found himself in sight of his own little 
domain: and, leaping from the boat before she had 
touched the shore, he ran, rather than walked, 
towards “the modest mansion” that contained his 
cherished treasures. 

When our hero arrived at his garden-gate, he 
would, in calmer moments, have found some little 
difficulty in throwing it open, as one of the hinges 
was off; neither did he perceive a sort of hollow or 
swamp, or, in plain terms, 4 dirty puddle, that lay 
just at the entrance. Also it escaped his observa- 
tion that the large and once flourishing rose-trees, 
which had stood there so long like beautiful senti- 
nels, were now entirely dead: that the garden-beds 
were overgrown with weeds; and that the gravel- 
walk which led to the door was tufted with grass. 
The noise of flinging wide the gate, and the sound 
of his steps on the gravel seemed to have produced 
no effect on the inhabitants of the house, not one 
of whom was visible at casement or in porch. All 
was blank and silent. No children “ran to lisp 
their sire’s return.” No wife “sobbed aloud in her 
fulness of heart.” 

On trying the front-door Barclay Compton 
found it fastened. Therefore, throwing up the 
sash of the nearest window, he jumped into the 
front-parlour, but found no one there except a 
dirty Irishwoman, who was see-sawing herself to 
sleep in the rocking-chair. She started up and 
screamed, at the top of her voice, “A thief! a 
thief! thieves! and murder alive!” «Hush! 
hush!” said Compton. “This is my own house. 
The door was fast! Where is my wife? Where’s 
Mrs. Compton?” : 

« Ah! indade! and is it come home you ate?” 
said the woman. “I’m so wake with the fright I 


can’t stand on my legs.” Then, sinking into the 
rocking-chair, and lowering her voice, she added, 
“gorrow a master did J ever see, that, instead of 
knocking at the door like a jontleman and an ould 
Christian, comes spanging in at the windor, like a 
white boy ora carder; frightening people's life out.” 

‘Is my wife well?” exclaimed Compton. “Are 
my children well? Tell me this instant where [ 
shall find them.” 

‘« Ag to the wife,” replied the Irishwoman, “ (for 
you wouldn’t have me say the mistress, being it’s 
what nobody does in this free country,) she’s 
above stairs, taking her artenoon’s nap; and no- 
body mustn’t waken her for the dear life. And 
Batsey (the other young woman, for I’m the 
head cook,) is gone to walk the childer out of hear- 
ing of the house; saing as how bekase when they’re 
in it, the boy kapes up such asriot and ramping, 
and the gal such a seraiching and scraiming, that 
naither the mother nor Miss Bartha can’t get their 
slapes out in pace and quietness. And, if the 
thruth must be tould, (which isn’t always nadeful 
naither,) now when dinner was got through with, 
and there was nobody to the fore, I just stepped in 
here to take a little lollop in the rocking-cheer, be- 
fore I washed up my dinner-dishes, bad juck to 
them, (though it’s few they are,) with all the 
throuble they give me, a scraping and scratch- 
ing the grase off. Them what hires a head cook 
of the name of Biddy O’Rourke, should kape an 
under-gal to wait on her, and clane after her, and 
not be expacting her to do any other dirty work 
than the cooking. Ah! and where’s the man gone 
then! Anyhow, it aint manners to bounce up 
stairs and lave mein the middle of my spaking. 
But there aint no jontlemen never in no free coun- 
tries; and no great store of ladies naither.” 

Barclay Compton had indeed bounced up stairs 
at the very beginning of Biddy’s narrative, which, 
unpercei ved by herself, almost immediately became 
amonologue. At the top of the staircase he met 
a thin, sa'low-faced female, in the most slatternly 
dishabille he had ever seen, and in whom, till she 
threw herself into his arms, he could scarcely re- 
cognize his beloved Rosalie, « Why Barclay,” said 
she, “how soon you have come back. I was quite 
astonished when old Captain Seaview sent me word 
that your ship had been telegraphed, as they call 
it, and that I might expect you home this after- 
noon. When I laid myself on the bed after dinner, 
I thought [ should never get to sleep for thinking 
how short a time it takes people to go all over the 
world.” 
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‘Round it, you mean,” replied Compton. « But 
how are the dear children?” 

“Oh! quite well. And so is Bertha. She has 
been taking her nap on my bed, for somehow her 
own has not happened to be made to-day. Your 
coming aroused her, and she is now dressing. But 
come; let us go down into the front parlour.” 

They did so, and found the disordered and 
cheerless room vacated by its last occupant. Mrs. 
Compton threw herself into the rocking-chair, and 
Barclay took a seat opposite to her on a sofa that 
filled one of the recesses. He looked with wonder 
at the ravages which three years had made in the 
beauty of his wife. His previous absences had 
been so short, and his vision so dimmed by the in- 
tensity of his love, that, in his partial eyes, she had 
till now always appeared lovely. Moreover her 
mother, Mrs. Tilbourne, who attached great im- 
portance to dress, had taken care that Rosalie’s 
should never be neglected, while under her cogni- 
zance. And also that the household affairs should 
be so conducted as to keep up at least the appear- 
ance of “living like their neighbours.” But it was 
now more than a year that Rosalie had been left 
to herself, with no better companion than a dull 
and indolent sister, who, like most persons that 
have no resources within themselves, was never 
contented except when she was visiting about, and 
bestowing her insipidity upon people whose houses 
she found less uncomfortable than the one which 
was called her home. 

To return to Rosalie Compton. She had grown 
thin and bony, and her once white and delicately 
smooth skin was yellow and shrivelled. The rose 
had faded from her cheeks; her teeth looked dis- 
coloured, and indeed neglected, and two of the 
most conspicuous were gone. Her eyes had lost 
their brightness; and, as their expression had never 
been intellectual, whatever beauty they once pos~ 
sessed existed no longer. Her once luxuriant hair 
had become dry and scanty. She had long since 
given up curls, as too troublesome: and her disor- 
dered tresses were partially concealed under a soiled 
and rumpled cap, trimmed with crushed gauze rib- 
bon that had once been pink, and the remains of 
some broken and faded flowers. As she had nei- 
ther collar, frill, nor any other white thing about 
her neck or face, her now unbeautiful skin looked 
to great disadvantage against a dingy calico wrap- 
per, one sleeve of which was half torn out at the 
shoulder, the other slit up nearly from the wrist to 
the elbow. The wrapper being unfortunately made 
to fly open, discovered an old plaid-silk petticoat, 
defaced with numerous stains and grease spots 
which it had received in its original form of a 
frock; and from its draggled and faggled hem at 
the bottom, small tufts of dirty wadding were 
oozing wofully out, On her feet, which she had 
thrust slipshod into old light-coloured slippers, 
were black silk stockings with what are called 
drop-stitches running the whole length from the 
instep to the ankle; not to mention decided holes 
above the heel behind. 


Barclay Compton looked at his wife Rosalie, 
first in mute astonishment, and then in unspeaka- 
ble sorrow. She had become so habituated to 
negligence of dress and to the discomforts of an 
ill-kept house, that it did not enter into her weak 
mind to offer any excuse for either. It is true Rosa- 
lie had been apprized of the arrival of Compton’s 
ship quite in time to get herself and other things a 
little in order for his reception, after so Jong an ab- 
sence: as any woman of even tolerable sense and 
feeling would naturally have done. But had such 
an idea chanced to come into her head, she would 
have dismissed it with the silly and selfish reflec- 
tion, that he was only her husband; and, conse- 
quently, it was not worth while to put herself 
the least out of her way on his account. How 
many wives have in this manner lost, first the re- 
spect and then the affection of the man whom they 
have vowed at the altar to love and honour. 

“ Well, Barclay,” said Mrs. Compton, “ you see 
ma’ has left me. And I can’t say I miss her much, 
for she was always fidgetting and fussing; and 
saying this must be done, and that must be done; 
and setting the servants to work; and making the 
children behave themselves; and insisting on my 
being nicely drest, just as if I was still a girl, and 


-not married. To say the truth, I find it quite a 


relief to be without her. As to Bertha, she is no- 
body. So we get along very well together: each 
taking her own course, and not meddling with the 
other. ‘Co be sure I might have a great deal of 
trouble with the children, and the house, and the 
servants, if I chose to take it. But I find the best 
way is to let things go, and not worry myself at 
all. And so, somehow, we get along.” 

« Somehow, indeed!” thought Barclay Compton, 
as he sadly turned his eyes from his once neat and 
handsome wife, and cast them around the room, 
which evidently had not been put in order that 
day; to say nothing of the general aspect of the 
defaced and neglected furniture, all of which 
looked as if it had been a dozen years in use, and 
ill used all the time. On the stained and greasy 
marble of the pier-table stood an astral lamp with 
a large hole broken in the side of its ground glass 
shade, which was therefore unserviceable. On the 
tottering centre-table, which had lost one of its 
castors, sat a candlestick whose never cleaned 
silver was so obscured with dark spots and streaks 
that it looked worse than Britannia metal. The 
candle of the preceding night had been allowed to 
burn down into the socket, and the snuff was still 
standing imbedded in the remains of the spermaceti, 
which, overflowing the edge, had found its way to 
the much abused, but once very handsome, table 
cover, whose natural tints were now scarcely visi- 
ble; so sadly had it suffered from stainings, greas- 
ings, scorchings, smuttings, inkings, and all the 
other ills that a table cover is heir to. In a dusty 
snuffer-tray, lay on its side a half open and one- 
handled pair of snuffers, with the black candle- 
snuff bursting out, some of which was scattered 
on the table where it had burnt an additional hole 
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in the unhappy cloth. The window-panes looked 
of adim brown for want of washing. The cords 
of the Venitian blinds were out of order, so that 
one blind would never go up, and the other would 
never come down. Fortunately this last belonged 
to the window through which Lieutenant Comp- 
ton had made his enfrée into his own house. The 
handle of the door-lock was off, and the lock itself 
hung by one screw, so that the door could not be 
shut closely; and Compton afterwards found that 
every lock in the house had become deficient in 
something. To. have them, or indeed anything 
else, repaired, seemed never to have entered his 
Rosalie’s mind. 

Though so late in the season, the matting re- 
mained yet on the floors, and was in some places 
worn into slits from the rude manner in which 
tables and chairs were scrawled over it. ‘Though 
the day was so bleak and chilly, there was no fire 
in either parlour, the door being open between 
them. The grates which Compton had left, were 
no longer there. The fireplace of the back room 
was shut up by a tawdry chimney board: that of 
the front parlour was occupied by a dusty jar of 
dead dahlias flanked by two andirons, which, as 
well as the brass fender, were green with verdi- 
gris. 

“The afternoon is very chilly,” said Compton. 
“Why are you without fire?” 

“Oh! we have not thought of fire yet.” 

“Te is really quite time it should be thought of. 
But why have the coal-grates been removed?” 

“Oh! I found a coal fire quite too much trouble. 
Tt was so hard to get it to burn: and it was always 
going out. And then there was no making it up 
again go as to do any good, without raking out all 
the dead coal, and giving it a fresh start with new 
kindlinga. And kindlings were always scarce, and 
always when most wanted there were none at 
hand. And we were always out of charcoal; for, 
when we had any, we somehow used it all up di- 
rectly, as it seemed the only thing for a quick fire. 
And, after ma’ went away, I found I could not 
manage John; so I dispatched him; or, rather, he 
dispatched himself, by the end of the month. And 
T had half a dozen other waiters in less than six 
weeka, and every one of them was worse and worse. 
And at last I concluded to give up keeping a man- 
servant; for, after they got used to me, none of 
them ever minded a word I said. So I have been 
making out somehow with a cook, and a chamber- 
maid who attends to the children beside: and 
Murphy, one of the waiters at the tavern, stops in 
sometimes when he goes of errands, and does a job 
or two for me; though, to be sure, he charges very 
high. As to the women-servants, they too are bad 
enough; and I can get none to stay with me, un- 
less I let them do pretty much as they please. 
Every one of them hated coal fires, and I got out 
of patience with coal myself. So I had the grates 
taken down; and I commissioned Murphy to get 
me andirons and fender for this parlour, and a 
chimney board for the other. And we burnt wood 


the remainder of the winter, and had very little 
trouble except with the smoke.” 

“And where are the coal-grates?” inquired 
Compton. 

“I don’t know. I believe they are somewhere 
in the back cellar; or perhaps Murphy took them 
away,—Yes; I rather think he did.” 

“No doubt of it,” observed Compton. “But 
let our present consideration be how to obtain a 
fire, for the afternoon is really too cold to be com- 
fortable without one, The wind seems to be rush- 
ing in at all quarters.” 

“La! Barclay—You a sailor and to think so 
much of a little cold wind. I dare say you have 
been colder than you are now, a hundred thousand 
times, in sailing all over the world. My opinion 
is, that sailors ought to put up with everything 
without uttering a word of complaint.” 

“But that opinion is not mine,” said Compton, 
“On the contrary, I think there is no meritin sub- 
mitting tamely to any inconvenience that can be 
easily remedicd. Also, the more a sailor has suf- 
fered at sea the more he is desirous of being com- 
fortable on shore; and the longer he has been ab- 
sent, the more he appreciates his home, and wishes 
to find it a good one.” 

“ Well, dear,” said Rosalie, «if you are so urgent 
about having a fire, I really don’t know who is to 
make it. Murphy was here this morning, and it’s 
a chance if we see him again to-day. If you go 
out to the gate, and look up and down the road, 
you may perhaps pick up a boy, and coax him in 
by the offer of a shilling or two. I have to do so 
sometimes, when things get to a pitch, and Mur- 
phy is not to be had, and we are suffering to get 
something done which nobody in the house will 
do. But the shortest way, dear Barclay, will be 
for you to make the fire yourself. I dare say you 
have often had to do so at sea.” 

‘* Never,” replied Barclay. 

“The chambermaid is out walking with the 
children,” said Rosalie. ‘And I told her to keep 
them out ali the afternoon: for whenever they are 
in the house there is no peace for their noise.” 

“Poor things,” said Barclay, “they will come 
home very cold. I will ring for a fire immedi- 
ately.” 

He attempted to do so; but his wife told him the 
bell-wire was broken. “I'll try the bell of the back 
parlour,” said he. 

“That is broken also,” observed Rosalie. «The 
bells are broken all over the house.” 

«“ Why have they not been repaired?” 

“Qh! they were of no use, so it was not worth 
while to keep them in order. Since ma’ went away 
I never could get a servant that would mind the 
bell. And those that I have now protest positively 
against it. Betsey says it would hurt her feelings 
to come to a bell, and Biddy declares she will not 
be rung about the house like a dog.” 

“T never knew of dogs being rung about the 
house,” said Compton. “But I am weary of all 
this nonsense. And a fire there must be.” 
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« Well then, dear,” replied his wife, “I think } 


you will have to make it yourself. Even if Bet- 
sey was at home J know it would hurt her feelings 
to be asked to do it. And as for Biddy I could not 
dare to hint such a thing to der. She would raise 
an uproar that would collect a mob before the 
house.” 

Compton grieved to find his wife so completely 
servant-ridden. She looked so thin, and pallid, 
and chilly, that he knew a fire would really do her 
good; and he thought of his children coming home 
shivering from their bleak windy walk. So, after 
a short pause, he went down into the cellar, brought 
up a large back-log, and laid it on the hearth; next 
an armfull of smaller wood; and then he resorted 
to the kitchen for a shovel of kindling coals. Here 
he cast but one glance around, and then walked 
steadily up to the fireplace, afraid to take another 
view; for never had he seen a kitchen so dirty, and 
in such disorder. Biddy was now engrossed with 
the arduous task of washing one dish and four 
plates. She stared at seeing Compton, and ex- 
claimed, “ Eh! and what is it ye’re a wanting? 
It’s an ill-becoming sight to see a jontleman in a 
kitching; above all when the head cook is washin 
up the dinner dishes. But this Ameriky is a quare 
sort of place, and han’t got no manners, Oh! is it 
fire you're after then? It is well there’s to be fire 
at last. ‘There ought to have been some any day 
these three wakes: only there wasn’t nobody to 
meake it.” 

Compton, of course, vouchsafed no reply: but 
took a large shovelfull of live coals. “ And is it 
any tay you expect to have?” said Biddy, «a rob- 
bin the kitching fire after this fashion: so that 


there will be nothin left to kendle up, and bile the 


kittle, without my luggin up fresh wud from the 
cellar.” 

Compton made no answer, but carried his shovel 
of coals to the front parlour, where he soon suc- 
ceeded in making a good fire. His wife drew close 
to it, and shrugged her shoulders, saying, “ Well 
really, a fire in a cold afternoon is a very comfort- 
able thing, when one has a husband to make it.” 

Bertha Tilbourne now made her appearance 
down stairs, attired in an airy summer costume of 
printed muslin, made very low in the neck which 
was edged with a narrow lace, and she looked 
sadly in want of a pelerine, or cape, or something 
that would seem more comfortable than a small 
thin silk scarf thrown back from her shoulders, and 
confined only by her elbows. On her head was a 


transparent bonnet, looking as if the wind would” 


whistle through its casings. Miss Tilbourne re- 
ceived her brother-in-law with an unmeaning 
smile, hoped he had been well since she last saw 
him, said she was going to drink tea with her friend 
Maria Melsom, made a boarding-school courtesy, 
and tripped off. 

The young lady had scarcely gone, when Mr. 
and Mrs, Compton were startled by a loud roaring 
noise, that seemed to shake the whole house. 
Flakes of burning soot began to fall, and the 


chimney was found to be on fire. «There! there! 
Barclay!” cried his wife. “See what you have 
done! I don’t believe the chimney has been swept 
since ma’ went away. And yet, somehow, we got 
along with it. There now! hear how it is roaming 
and raging! and look at the bits of fire all shower- 
ing down! Oh! oh! Put up your head, and sce 
if it is not blazing out at the top. You need not 
look about fora hearth-rug; don’t you see the mat- 
ting is down. Take off your coat, and hold it be- 
fore the fireplace.” 

Barclay, however, tore off for this purpose the 
cloth table-cover, throwing down the candlestick, 
snufiers, &c.; his wife excluiming, “Oh! oh! I 
wish men would never come home.” 

The Irish woman now ran from the kitchen to 
scold at Compton for having made the fire. The 
alarm having spread, the neighbours came to assist; 
and, the usual means being employed, the confla- 
gration of the chimney was extinguished. 

When Compton came down from the roof, 
which (the wind being high) he had head much 
difficulty in saving, and which, spite of wet blan- 
kets, &c., had several times caught fire, he found 
the parlour deluged with the water that had been 
poured down the chimney. His children had come 
home: the boy was paddling through the wet, and 
the girl was seated on the floor in the midst of it, 
screaming loudly. His wife lay on the sofa in 
strong hysterics, which her maid Betsey, extended 


on the mat, with her head resting painfully upon 


a footstool, was trying to copy. A number of men, 


' and a double number of boys were present, some 
: endeavouring to be serviceable, and some only 


gazing and pushing about. The fender had been 
kicked across the room: the andirons were oversct, 
and the back-Ing had rolled forward; while the 
quenched and blackened wood-sticks, lay, some on 
the flooded hearth, and some had tumbled on the 
matting. 

At length things were restored to tolerable 
order: Biddy having shaken the hysterics out of 
Betsey, that she might set her to mopping up the 
water that drenched the floor: an occupation which 
was a sad trial to that young lady’s feelings. The 
soot was not so entirely burnt out as to render it 
safe to make again a fire in the front parlour, and 
Compton having ascertained that every chimney 
in the house required sweeping, made up his mind 
to be cold. He next turned his attention to his 
children, of whom he had as yet taken but a hasty 
embrace. They looked thin, pale, and unhealthy, 
and were still wearing their summer clothes. The 
boy, who was five years old, continued in a suit of 
faded nankeen, and a discoloured straw hat; and 
the girl, who was four, in 6 dribby, stringy, dirt- 
coloured printed muslin frock, # battered batiste 
bonnet, and a little dirty party-coloured shawl of 
open woollen netting. The long, dry, tow-like hair 
of these neglected little creatures hung in elf-locks 
about their faces, which, as well as their bare 
hands, were blue with cold. They had red watery 
eyes, and noses to match: fever blisters on their 
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lips, and sores at the corners of their mouths; and 
were altogether most forlorn and neglected looking 
children, and such as are quite unkissable to all 
but their own parents. 

Still the heart of Barclay Compton yearned to 
his son and daughter, though he now felt that they 
had but little of the cherub about them, in Jooks at 
least. So, as soon as the chimney was put out, he 
clasped them in his arms, and called them his dar- 
lings. Their real names were William and Cathe- 
rine. 


After his three years’ absence, neither of the | 


children recognized: their father, and they at first ' 
responded to his caresses by cries and struggles. © 


At length he succeeded in reconciling them to him- 
self, and they suffered him to take one on each 


knee on condition of being allowed to twist at the | 


buttons of his coat and pull at his hair. 
however, did not continue long; for the boy began 
to kick the girl and the girl to scratch the boy. 
Their father, threatening them both with punish- 
ment, put them off his lap. He then, in spite of 
their screams, conveyed them each to a corner, and 
ordered them to stand there; but they both ran out 
of theircorners the next moment, and sobbing with 
passion, desired him to go back to his ship; de- 
claring they would not have him fora father. Mrs. 
Compton, who had been slumbering on the sofa, 
aroused by their noise, now came to the rescues 
and, telling her husband that he did not know 
how to manage the children, she went to a closet, 
from which she pacified them with a handful of 
candy, saying to Barclay, “ Candy’s the only thing. 
There would be no living without it. I always 
keep on hand a good supply. It saves a deal of 
trouble, and they never get tired of it. And it is 
so much handier than cakes and sweetmeats.” 
The candy (which their mother served out to 
them a second and a third time) having put them 
into a better humour, the children consented to sit 
on the sofa, one on each side of their father; Mrs. 
Compton, who had thrown herself into the rocking- 
chair, telling him the safest way was to let them 
alone, and above all to take care and keep himself 
between them. Barclay Compton endeavoured to 
engage their attention by telling them little things 
that he thought would amuse them; but he grieved 
to find that, for want of cultivation, their under- 
standings were far below the average minds of 
children of similar age; and that, being left almost 
entirely with the servants, and allowed to pass 
much of ‘their time in the kitchen, they had im- 
bibed habits, and acquired expressions to which 
they ought always to have remained strangers. 
Our limits will not allow us to detail, at full 
length, the remainder of this, the first evening of 
our sailor's return. Suffice it to say that all was 
comfortless, cheerless, and vexatious. Barclay 
Compton tried in vain to fancy himself happy. 
Yet he could neither shut his eyes nor stop his 
ears. 
indifference to all that could make his arrival plea- 
sant after so long an absence, was an evidence that 


her regard for him had subsided. Had he not been 


Peace, ° 


And he began to fear that his wife’s entire 


blinded by his own love, (a love which from its 
commencement had no rational foundation,) he 
would long since have been aware that his fair 
Rosalie had not sufficient heart or mind to be sus- 
ceptible of true atfection for any one. But now 
that her beauty had faded, her faults began to come 
out in their native tints to the no longer dazzled 
eyes of her husband. As his vision cleared, his 
heart sunk; the present was all disappointment, 
and sad indeed weve his misgivings as to the future 
happiness of his married life. 

Next morning, after an ill-cooked, ill-served, and 
unpalatable breakfast, at which Bertha did not 
appear, and at which Rosalie presided in her 
nightcap; the boy and girl squabbling all the time, 
and when he interposed, desiring their father “to 
get along back to his ship,” and “leave them be,” 
Barclay Compton began to entertain serious 
thoughts of a gentle expostulation with his wife. 
He therefore expedited the departure of his chil- 
dren to play (or rather to scramble and screech) in 
the garden: the clouds of the preceding evening 
having departed, to rain in some other place. 

“ Rosalie,” said Compton, “in what way do you 
generally employ your time?” 

«Well I don’t know. In no particular way. 
But somehow the day gets through.” 

«Do you devote much of your time to music?” 

«Pho! not I,indeed. You know I gave up my 
daily practising soon after we were married: for 
why should [ practise when there was nobody to 
make me? And, since you have been away these 
last three years, [ don’t believe I have played one 
of your favourite songs, or indeed anything else. 
The truth is, after all the strings of the harp were 
broken, (which was very soon, for some of them 
always snapped in wet weather,) I thought it was 
not worth while to get it new-strung; so the harp 
is stowed away among other lumber in the back 
garret, As to the piano, I let it stand where it is 
in the back parlour; for sometimes in a rainy day it 
keeps the children out of mischief to let them drum 
on it. Ithas not been tuned since you went away. 
The sounding board is cracked, and Willy has 
shoved bits of stick, and wads of chewed paper, 
under some of the keys, so that they will not go 
down when touched. This he calls pegging up the 
piano, and no amusement keeps him quiet so long. 
And then, Biddy has a way of bringing in the 
dinner before she sets the table; and so she puts 
the hot dishes on the piano; for there never seems 
to be room on the sideboard, Altogether, the in- 
strument is in bad order, and I don’t think it worth 
while to have it repaired; for, as I tell you, I am 
quite out of practice, and music is so much trouble, 
that there is no likelihood of my ever resuming it. 
To be sure, when we were boarding, I used to play 
sometimes; for among strangers (as ma’ always told 
me) it is necessary to keep up appearances, even if 
one ig married. But I cannot see the use of doing 
so in one’s own house, and after one has been set- 
tled for years in domestic life, and has nobody about 
but one’s own family, and one’s own husband.” 
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Barclay Compton sighed. «“ Perhaps,’ said he, 
* you have acquired a fondness for books. Do you 
read now?” 

“Not IJ,indeed. I cared nothing for books when 
I was a girl, and I never heard of a woman taking 
to reading after she was married. Bertha gets a 


book sometimes; but I always see her fall asleep « 


over it in a few minutes, and I am sure I should 
do the same. Whenever I have tried reading, I 
always found history, and travels, and all sorts 
of true books were dull and tiresome; and as to 


novels and tales, they seemed to me nothing but : 
foolish lies; and poetry I have all my life abomi- — 


nated.” 
«Do you sew much?” 
“No. I have quite given up worsted work. - 


Bertha does a little at it, and always keeps some 
on hand to take with her when she goes out to 
spend the day, or take a sociable tea with the 
neighbours. As for plain sewing, I never did any 
of itin my life, and I certainly am not going to 
begin now. I suppose you think the children 
ought not to be wearing their summer clothes so 
late in the season.” 

“Indeed [ do think so.” 

“ Never mind: it will make them hardy. Really 
there is so much trouble with having a seamstress, 
or a dress-maker, or a tailoress, in the house, that 
1 always put off the evil day as long as possible; 
and when I do make up my mind to send for any 
of these people, they ate always engaved elsewhere. 
I have been thinking of taking the children to the 
city, and getting them fitted out with ready made 
things; but somehow it never seemed convenient. 
As for myself, I have pretty much Ieft off caring 
how I look.” 

“So T perceive,” said Compton. 

“One gets along much easier for not being too 
particular in anything,” observed Rosalie. 

“And yet, by your own account, you do not get 
along easily at all. Indeed, there is no difficulty 
in discovering that there is a great want of com- 
fort in the present condition of your domestic af- 
fairs.” 

“Still we make out.” 

«You exist, I grant. Neither you nor the chil- 
dren have yet died in consequence of all this inert- 
ness, and indifference, and misrule, and misma- 
nagement; which it grieves me to witness, after 
having anticipated a very different state of things.” 

“T don’t know why you should.” 

«T could not have believed it possible, my dear 
Rosalie, that, when left to yourself, and no longer 
under the supervision of your mother, you should 
evince such entire want of judgment, energy, and 
I fear capability.” y 

“ You've hit it exactly. Capability is the very 
thing I do want. I never had the least turn for 


housekeeping, or sewing, or dressing children, or — 


making them behave themselves, Ma’ always 
found it less trouble to do things herself than to 
‘teach her daughters, for we are all pretty much 
alike. When she was going away to New Orleans, 


she told me how I would feel the want of her, and 
said she was sorry she had not compelled me to 
learn something useful; instead of devoting my 
whole time to music, and dress, and company. 
Well, why did not she try to bring me up better. 
May be I might have learnt what she called useful 
things, if she had insisted on teaching me.” 

«« My dear Rosalie,” said Compton, in a softened 
voice, “it is not yet too late.” 

“Yes itis. Tcan’t take the trouble now. You 
will have to put up with me just as I am, for I 
shall never be any better. All your complaining 
and advising will do no good, but only make me 
worse, and give me a dislike to you; for I hate 
lecturing. And it is quite too soon for you to 
begin to find fault, when you have only just come 
home. You ought to be so delighted, and so happy, 
as to look at everything in the best light. And so 
you would, if you loved me. When a husband 
really loves his wife he sees no fault in her.” 

To the truth of this aphorism Barclay could 
not exactly subscribe; but she began to cry, and, not 
proof against her tears, he ceased his expostulation. 
In trying to rectify the discomforts of the house, he 
found sufficient occupation for a long morning; 
while his wife did nothing but sit about, and walk 
about, and loll about, up stairs and down, and look 
out of the windows at nothing. He had vainly 
proposed taking the children to town, and com- 
mencing measures for their immediate outfit in 
clothes that were more seasonable; but Rosalie de- 
clared she was not well enough: her usual excuse 
to avoid any rational exertion. 

Bertha Tilbourne having taken her breakfast in 
her own room, and devoted two hours to her toilet, 
took a thing that she was working in worsted, and 
went to spend the day with a neighbouring family, 
in which there was one daughter, and five sons. 

In the afternoon Barclay Compton himself took 
the two children out to walk; and found it a very 
troublesome office. In passing near a house that had 
a cellar kitchen, they both began to pull their father 
towards the area steps, one saying, “Come pa,’ 
come down here;” the other persisting, “ Come pa,’ 
ain’t you going to see Sally Stiggins?” 

“Sally Stiggins!” exclaimed Mr. Compton, 
“who is she?” 

**Oh!” said the boy, “she’s a girl what our Bet- 
sey visits. She lives here, and docs Mrs. Hanley’s 
work. Our Betsey a’most always goes to see Sally 
Stiggins, when she takes us out a walking. And 
while Betsey and Sally are a talking, Sally gives 
us a chunk of cold pudding, or a big pickle, or 
something we don’t get at home, to keep us quiet 
and let them talk. And once Sally took a jar, and 
gave us preserves, that she said Mrs. Hanley told 
her to chuck away because they were all a work- 
ing. And the preserves were all sour and frothy 
like beer; and they did not taste very good: but 
still we thought they were better than none. Let’s 
go to Sally Stiggins. I dare say she'll give us 
something good: that is, pretty good. And then 
we'll go to deaf Mrs. Minting’s kitchen, down 
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yonder at the tavern, and see her Molly and Mur- 
phy. Sometimes Murphy gives me a cent when I 
ask him a great while. I like Murphy. He sings 
Judy ©’Flanagan for us, and we all whack our 
hands just when he does.” 

“TI like Murphy too,” said little Kate. ‘ He 
takes me on his lap and kisses me, and gives me 
reasons out of his pocket; a reason for every kiss.” 

Barclay Compton was inexpressibly shocked at 
these revelations: and he resolved to put his veto 
on any future walks of his children with servants. 
The children dragged at his hands and coat, urging 
him with increasing violence te go and see Sally 
Stiggins down in Mrs. Hanley’s kitchen. He pe- 
remptorily commanded them to desist, assuring 
them, in his indignation, that they should never 
again go out with Betsey, and that their visits to 
kitchens should cease. Upon this both boy and 
girl began to jump and scream with all their might, 
struggling in vain to get loose from their father’s 
hands, desiring him to go back to his ship, and 
telling him that they loved Murphy better than 
him. Compton now thought it best to take the 
children directly home; therefore he snatched up 


, the shrieking girl with one hand, and with the 


other dragged along the boy, yelling like a young 
Indian. 

Just as Lieutenant Compton reached his own 
gate, the furious little girl trying to scratch her 
father’s face, and the savage little boy biting at his 
father’s hand, his eyes were greeted by the appear- 
ance of Rodney Templin, who was about to enter 
at the moment, but stopped till his friend came up. 
The boy, for a moment, ceased crying to gaze at 
the stranger: but the girl, in her delirium of pas- 
sion, called out to Templin, “Don’t come in! don’t 
come in! You shan’t come in at our gate. Pa’! 
pa’! drive that man away, or I won’t be good 
never,” 

«No! no!” screamed the boy. “ Nobody shall 
come to our house but Murphy. Pa’! pa’! I'll make 
you go back to your ship.” 

“‘So,” thought Templin, “these are Barclay 
Compton’s cherubs.” 

Barclay, much disconcerted, set down the girl, 
and let go the boy: and both children ran to the 
house, screaming that they would « make ma’ send 
away naughty pa’.” Templin advanced and shook 
hands with his friend, who, greatly embarrassed, 
invited, him in. And Templin thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for visiting him so soon, by say- 
ing that he was going on the following day to set 
out for the western part of the state; purposing to 
pass a few weeks with his sisters, both of whom 
were married and settled in that section of the 
country. 


The children had already got into the house; and : 
in their way were making bitter complaints to their : 


mother of the nefarious conduct of their father, in 


refusing to go and see Sally Stiggins. The mother ° 


was rewarding them with candy: when seeing 
through the window her husband approaching 
with a stranger, she dropped the candy bag on the 


floor, and darted out of the parlour and flew up 
stairs, 

The chimney having been swept that moming, 
there was now a fire in the parlour: but the sticks 
had burned in two, and fallen apart, and the room 
was filled with smoke when Compton and Tem- 
plin entered, every article near the fireplace being 
covered with ashes. The children were now quiet, 
being engaged in picking up and devouring the 
candy that lay scattered about the floor. Compton 
having replaced the fallen wood, and raised a win- 
dow sash to let out the smoke, the two friends sat 
down, and after some miscellaneous conversation, 
Templin inquired for Mrs. Compton. Barclay 
then went up stairs to ask his wife to come down, 
and to prevail on her to dress herself to some ad- 
vantage; for though her present dishabille was less 
revolting than that of the preceding day, it was by 
No means fit to appear in before a gentleman. It 
were well if, in this respect, some married ladies 
would not so soon relinquish the habit of consider- 
ing their husbands as gentlemen. 

Compton having, with some difficulty, persuaded 
Rosalie to take the trouble to dress herself and 
make her appearance, returned to the front par- 
lour, where he found Templin vainly engaged in 
trying to make friends with the children. 

Tt was so long since Rosalie Compton had been 
drest, that she found nothing in order to put on. 
At last she made her debut in an excessively rum- 
pled light-coloured silk dress, of which most of the 
gathers at the back of the skirt had given way. So 
algo had the trimming in various places, hanging 
loose here and there like a sort of festoons. Her 
French muslin pelerine had lain by so long with 
starch in it, that it was cracked and split in nume- 
Tous places among the needlework; and the laco 
which trimmed it was so yellow and discoloured 
that Templin erroneously supposed it to be excess- 
ively dirty. Having no cap that, on this occasion, 
(or indeed any other,) was fit to be szen, sho 
smoothed a little her now scanty hair, and tucked 
its locks behind her ears with a comb at one side, 
and a black hair pin on the other; and twisted the 
remainder into a loose knot at the back of her 
head; where, escaping very soon from its fasten- 
ing, the half of it hung in disorder about her 
neck. 

The face of our heroine was now so faded that 
no traces of its former beauty remained. Its fair- 
ness and its bloom were gone, and there was no 
amiable or intellectual expression to render it still 
pleasing. The former symmetry and roundness of 
her now neglected figure had entizely disappeared. 
She had become thin, bony, stoop-shouldered, and 
hollow-chested. The first thought of Lieutenant 
Templin on his introduction to Mrs, Compton 
was, “Ig it possible this woman could ever have 
been handsome?” 

She sat down on the chair he handed to her: 
drawled out a few foolish and ill expressed sen- 
tences that meant nothing, and then fell into lan- 
guid complainings about one’s servants, and one’s 
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children, and the trouble of keeping one’s house, 
and the inconvenience of one’s husband being too 
particular, Templin thought of that moonlight 
night on shipboard when Compton had related the 
history of his love and marriage. The children, in 
the mean time, amused themselves with squabbling, 
chasing each other through the rooms, shouting, 
and yelling: the boy knocking the girl about, and 
the girl pinching, scratching, and biting the boy. 
When their father endeavoured to silence them, 
they both united their forces against him; the girl 
telling him she “did not want no pa,” and the boy 
ordering him to sea again; the mother complaining 
that the candy was all gone, and lamenting that 
she had nothing to stop their mouths with, 

Tn about half an hour Rodney Templin rose to 
take his leave: but Compton insanely insisted on 
his staying to tea; and on Templin’s reluctantly 
resuining his seat, Compton found an opportunity 
of hinting to Rosalie that it would be well for her 
to give some orders accordingly, and to see that 
things were right. Instead of quitting the room 
to act upon this hint, she persisted in keeping her 
seat, and replied in a voice that Templin could not 
avoid hearing, “1a! Barclay; must you have a 
fuss about everything. Your friend does not ex- 
pect us to make a stranger of him. I dare say 
Biddy will have things a3 well as usual.” Having 
things as well as usual was exactly what Comp- 
ton dreaded. 

After the lapse of sufficient time to have cooked 
a handsome supper, Mrs. Compton was called out 
into the entry by Biddy and Betsey; and, leaving 
ajar the dvor, both maids were heard to inform the 
lady that they had concluded neither to sct the 
table nor to bring in. tea: Biddy declaring that it 
was not the business of the head cook ever to do 
such things; and that, though she Aad bemaned 
herself that far, proper pride would never Ict her 
do so again; and Betsey protesting it would so 
hurt her feelings to set out the table and bring in 
the tea things before gentlemen, that she should 
not know where to put her eyes. 

« What in the world is to be done then? 
too late now to go out and look for a boy.” 

«“Jt’s never too late to do that,” said Biddy. 
“Boys are plenty enough at all hours and in all 
pleaces. But it’s not myself that’s going out to find 
one. So Batsey, you may take that business on 
you.” 

“Think of my feelings,” said Betsey ruefully. 
“TF never was cut out forhelp. I shall have to try 
something else; for I’m all sensitivity. Living in 
families will be the death of me.” 

“Troth then, the sooner you’re under the sod 
the better,” said Biddy; «for it’s no help you are 
to yourself, nor to any body else on the face of the 
airth. But if yow have your sansafidity, J have my 
proper pride.” 

Compton now stepped to the door, and tried to 
make all smooth by foolishly putting a quarter 
of a dollar into the hand of Biddy, who said 


It is 


thought it was a half. However, I dare say the 


rest will come afterwards. So, to obleege you, I 
will bemane myself to let you have your tay, 
though company is to the fore. Well young lady 
that lives out for help, how do your falings fele 
now?” (chinking the quarter dollar at her). 

The sensitive young lady tossed her head, and 
walked away to pout in the kitchen corner. 

At length, after an almost endless delay, the 
table was set by Biddy with much noise and rat- 
tling of china. Finally the tea and its accompani- 
ments were produced. The chitdren, dragging 
chairs after them, were the first persons to 
take their sents at the table, where the boy put 
his fingers into the butter, and the gir] grabbled for 
a large Jump of sugar. When their mother took 
her seat at the waiter, they both called out to her 
to give them their tea first. She obeyed, remark- 
ing, “anything for a quiet life.” 

Poor Barclay Compton endeavoured to engage 
the attention of his friend by earnest conversation; 
and Templin, of course, seemed to be not observing 
anything that was painful or mortifying to his un- 
happy host. Therefore, he magnanimously made 
an effort to drink two cups of weak cold tea, the 
water for which had been smoked but not boiled. 
For what is called a relish, there were a few slices 
of cold half roasted veal, that had been left from 
dinner; and two plates of heavy, dark-looking, 
solid lumps, manufactured by Biddy, and termed 
rusks. Each of the children took a rusk, and, se- 
duced by its sugar, fell to devouring it with a gout, 
or rather a want of gouf, that denoted their being 
little accustomed to things which were really good. 
Templin took one, and seemed to eat it, Comp- 
ton, though his wife set him a good example, could 
not manage Aisrusk at all. As a dernier ressoré he 
rang the belJ, (having himself put it in order that 
morzing,) and the Irishwoman, somewhat mollified 
by the fee, did vouchsafe to make her appearance at 
the parlour door. Compton looked at his wife, 
and finding she did not speak, he desired Biddy to 
bring some bread. «“There’s not a bit of brad in 
the house,” replied Biddy “and there’s nobody to 
go for none, Batsey won’t go becase of her fa- 
lings; and ag for myself, who ever heard of a head 
cgok going to the beaker’s. And what can people 
want with brad when there’s such ilegant rusk on 
the teable! See how the childer’s a bolting it 
down,” 

Barclay Compton was so disconcerted, so an- 
noyed, and so incensed, that he felt one moment as 
if he could have turned mistress, maids, and chil- 
dren all out of the house together: and the next 
instant, as if he would gladly betake himself indeed 
to his ship, and sail away and never come back 
again. : 

Mrs. Compton made a sign to Biddy, who 
slammed the door and departed: and the lady then 
held forth at full length on Biddy’s numerous bad 
qualities; but wound up by saying foolishly, that 
she was afraid to turn her away, lest she should 


audibly, “Is it only a quarter dollar? faith then, I $ get a worse in place of her. Bad housewives have 
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faith, and on his return from his next cruise they 


were married. Never was there a happier home 
than that of Rodney Templin; and it was doubly 
so when he always found it delightfully prepared 
for his reception on coming from sea. 

Not only to the proverbially susceptible gentle- 
men of “the United Service,’ but to all other 
youths who are prone to falling in love, we ear- 
nestly recommend (though we fear our admonition 
will be vain) that they shall delay “ proposing” till 
they have had time to learn something of the dis- 
position, character and habits of the lady; and till 
they have ascertained if the sentiment they believe 
themselves to feel for her is anything more than o 
mere fancy. They may rest assured that the pas- 
sion excited by nothing better than a pretty face 
will evaporate even before that face is faded: and 
that the best security for ever-enduring and ever- 
brightening love is to 


Let the spark drop from reason that kindles the flame.’ 


5 Loman ao 
OVERS. 


IN KILBOURN. 





And hearts are light, and eyes are bright 
Beneath our northern sky. 

Then ask me not to fly with thes 
To that far and fatai shore, 

Where the pestilent breath bears the germ of death, 
And the wan cheek blooms no more.” 


&¢Death comes to all!’ and, there or here, 
He will come at last to thee— 
And I know how dear these scenes appear— 
Are they dearer far than me??? 
“Oh, say hot so!—my home and friends— 
Tho! mine eyes with tears are dim— 
At my loved one’s call I can leave them all, 
Hae find them all in him! 
My home is with the heart I love, 
here’er that heart may be— 
In the northern-shade, in the southern glade, 
-On shore, or on the sea !"? 


bly brought up by her aunt, who had been during ten 
years without children of her own. There were 
now two girls and a boy: and Emily, who was the 
love and delight of the whole family, assisted Mrs, 
Morton in her excellent management of house and 
children. 

Emily Sandford, in addition to considerable 
beauty of face and figure, possessed those qualities 
of heart and understanding which light up the 
countenance with unfading charms. Her dress was 
always becoming, tasteful, and in the nicest order; 
and she was well skilled in the use of her scissors 
and needle, and in all the details of genteel and 
liberal housekeeping. She had no showy or useless 
accomplishments: but she read much, conversed 
well, and possessed that native refinement, and 
that unerring tact which always results from a kind 
disposition and an acute intellect. Templin had 
known Emily from childhood; but it was not till 
this visit that he thought of her as a partner for 
life. He had little difficulty in inspiring her with 
the feelings that he wished. They plighted their 
faith, and on his return from his next cruise they 
were married. Never was there a happier home 
than that of Rodney Templin; and it was doubly 
so when he always found it delightfully prepared 
for his reception on coming from sea. 

Not only to the proverbially susceptible gentle- 
men of «the United Service,” but to all other 
youths who are prone to falling in love, we ear- 
nestly recommend (though we fear our admonition 
will be vain) that they shall delay “ proposing” till 
they have had time to learn something of the dis- 
position, character and habits of the lady; and till 
they have ascertained if the sentiment they believe 
themselves to feel for her is anything more than a 
mere fancy. ‘They may rest assured that the pas- 
sion excited by nothing better than a pretty face 
will evaporate even before that face is faded: and 
that the best security for ever-enduring and ever- 
brightening love is to 


‘Let the spark drop from reason that kindles the flame.’ 
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KIDDER,. 


Tue road leading up the serra do Cubatam, is oii 
of the most expensive and best wrought in Brazih Yet 
owing to the steepness of the ascent, it is utterly im- 
passable to carriages. It embraces about four miles of 
solid pavement, and upwards of one hundred and eighty | 
angles in its zig-zag course. ‘I'he accomplishment of 
this great work of intcrnal improvement was esteemed 
worthy of commemoration as a distinguished event in 
the colonial history of Portugal. This appears from a 
discovery made on my return. Halting on the peak of 
the serra, after having enjoyed for a little time the splen- 
did panorama of sea and land upon which I was then 
gazing, in all probability for the last time, I devoted a 
few moments to the mineralogy of that sublime locali- 
ty. At a few rods distance from the road, my attention | 
was drawn to four wrought stones, apparently imported. 
They corresponded in size and form to the mile-stones 
of the United States, and were all fallen upon the! 
ground. One lay with its face downward, so imbedded 
in the earth as to be, to me at least, immovable. From 
the others, having removed with the point of my ham- 
mer the moss and rubbish by which the tracery of the 
letters was obscured, I decyphered as follows. 











MARIA I. REGINA, 
NESTE ANNO, 17°90. 


OMNIA VINCIT AMOR SVBDIT ORVM. 


FES SE ESTE CAMINHO NO FELIS GOVERNO 
DO ILL° E EX °BERNARDO JOSE DE LORENO 
GENERAL DESTA CAPITANIA. 


A solid pavement up this mountain pass was rendered 
essential from the liability of the road to injury by the 
continual tread of animals, and also from torrents of 
water which are frequently precipitated down and across 
it, in heavy rains. Notwithstanding the original excel- 
lence of the work, maintained as it had been by fre- 
quent repairs, we were obliged to encounter some gullies 
and slides of earth, which would have been thought of 
fearful magnitude had they not been rendered insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the heights above, and the 
deep ravines which ever and anon yawned beneath a 
precipitous embankment. At these points, a few false 
steps of the passing animal would have plunged both 
him and his rider beyond the hope of reacuc. Our 
ascent was rendered more exciting by meeting succes- 
sive troops of mules. There would first be heard the 
harsh voice of the tropeiros urging along their beasts, 
and sounding so directly above, as to seem issuing from 
the very clouds; presently the clattering of hoofs would 
Vou. IL—20 


be distinguished, and at length would be seen the ani- 
mals erectis auribus, as they came borne almost irresis- 
tibly downward by their heavy burdens, It was neces 
sary to find some halting place while the several divi- 
sions of the troop passed by, and soon their resounding 
tread, and the echo of voices, would be lost in the 
thickets beneath. 

Through openings in the foliage, we had repeated 
opportunities of viewing the country below, skirted by 
the ocean, until about midway of the mountain, when 
our view was shut in by a dense fog. For the loss 
suffered through this circumstance, I will endeavor to 
compensate the reader by introducing a description, 
written by the Jesuit Vasconcellos, who had performed 
the ascent about two hundred years before. 

“The greater part of the way you have not to travel, 
but to get on with hands and feet, and by the roots of 
trees; and this among such crags and precipices, that 
I confess my flesh trembled when I looked down. The 
depth of the vallies is tremendous, and the number of 
mountains one above another, seems to leave no hope 
of reaching the end. When you fancy you are at the 
summit of one, you find yourself at the bottom of an- 
other of no less magnitude. ‘True it is, that the labor 
of ascent is recompensed from time to time; for when 
I seated myself upon one of those rocks and cast my 
eyes below, it seemed as though I were looking down 
from the heaven of the moon, and that the whole globe 
of earth lay beneath my feet. * * * * A sight 
of rare beauty for the diversity of prospect of sea and 
land, plains, forests, and mountain tracks, all various 
and beyond measure delightful. This ascent, broken 
with shelves of level, continues till you reach the plains 


‘| of Piratininga, in the second region of the air, where 


it is so thin that it seems as if those who newly arrive 
could never breathe their fill.” 

The last sentence is as erroneous as the preceding 
are graphic and beautiful. J should not, however, deem 
it necessary to correct the statement, had not Southey, 
upon its authority, represented this ascent to continue 


: eight leagues to the very site of S. Paulo, which is upon 


Ithe plains of Piratininga, ‘The truth is, that from the 
summit of the serra, before stated to be 2250 feet above 
the sea, the distance to S, Paulo is about 30 miles, over 
a country diversified with undulations, of which the 
prevailing declination, as shown by the course of streams, 
is inland. Nevertheless, so slight is the variation from 
a general level, that the highest puint within the city 
of S. Paulo, is estimated to be in precisely the same 
altitude with the summit mentioned, What inconve- 
nience would be experienced from rarefaction of the 
aii at such an elevation may be easily deter- 
mined! It is certain our greatest annoyance was from 
a very different cause, to wit, a heavy rain, which had 
set in about the time we emerged into the serra acima, 
as the uplands are denominated. ‘The soil here is oc- 
casionally sandy, and frequently mingled with ferrugi- 
nous sandstone, partially decomposed. At other points 
a reddish marl predominates. The general appearance 
of the country resembles the oak openings of our own 
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west, being interspersed with praines; although the | 
character of the vegetation is entirely different, and is}, 
also much varied from that of the region below. One|. 
decided peculiarity of the uplands of S. Paulo consists | 
in their prairies being dotted with ant-hilis, of such size 
and form as to remind one of the picture of a Hottentot | 
village. The earth composing the outer shell of these 
‘insect habitations, becomes so perfectly indurated be- 
tween rain and sun, as to retain the erect and oval form 
originally given it, for scores of years. 

My horse had been recommended to me as accus- 
tomed to the journey, and capable of performing it in 
good time; in case I should let him choose his own 
gait, while climbing the mountain. I not only did this, 
but relieved him by walking a part of the distance, and: 




















as a consequence, was left considerably behind my com- || grain for our horses, Mr. F. and myself determined to 
pany. When, however, necessity required expedition, || push on farther. Riding another league, we came to a 
I found Rosinante fully able to redeem his character, |! stream denominated Rio Grande, and called at an estab- 
and the first to bring up before a place of shelter. This} lishment respecting whose owner I had some informa- 
was the second house we saw, and several miles on the// tion, as doing a great business in hiring out mules, to 
road after reaching the summii. It stood adjoining a/| those who travel between Santos and S. Paulo. His 
large shed, occupied at the moment by some vagrant 
swine, but barred against access from the road. As the 
rain descended in torrents, I rode up and asked ead 
sion to enter. All was silent for a time: at length a 
voice was heard within, but no one appeared. Making'|Senhor was absent when we arrived, Thinking we 
& virtue of necessity, I soon let down the bars and gave! could present considerations that would secure us a 
my horse a drier footing. On entering the house, |i shelter, we waited for his return, and then made a for- 
which proved to be a dirty, smoking tenement, in addi-|| mal application for lodgings. He was a large, savage 
tion to pigs, fowls, cats and dogs, which I did not num- looking man, with a huge black beard. His very ap- 
ber, I found a colored man and woman, whose only || pearance was sufficient to convince us of our mistake. 
business, so far as I could learn, was to wait «i travel-'| He treated us with civil words, but under a variety of 
ers. After some ceremony, designed to prepare the way | 
for what they imagined an exorbitant charge, they pro- 
duced corn for my horse; and as the remainder of our 
company came up, they were accommodated in like; 
manner. Some of them, moreover, turned their atten-| 
tion to fried eggs, as the only luxury for the human: 
palate which they could procure. 

The rain ceasing, we proceeded as far as Rio Peque- 
no, Little River, and made a halt at a Rancho upon its’ 
banks. This term is of frequent recurrence in descrip-| 
tions of travel in Spanish and Portuguese America, and! 
it becomes necessary here to explain what it significs' 
in Brazil, The ordinary Rancho is a simple shcd, or, 
rather a thatched roof, set upon posts entirely open, 
below. It is built expressly for the accommodation of | 
travelers, and its size corresponds to the public spirit of | 
the neighborhood. Sometimes they are from 60 to 100: 
feet long, and proportionally wide. Occasionally one 
may be found inclosed. Those who first come are en- 
titled to their choice of position. They unlade their 
mules, and pile up their saddles and cargo, frequently 
constructing a hollow square, within which they sleep, | 
either upon skins extended on the ground, ov in ham-, 
mocks. Their beasts are turned out to graze for the, 
hight; and as each troop ordinarily carries such culina- 
ry apparatus as its company requires, they have abun- | 
dant leisure for preparing food while their animals are| 
resting. 
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Frequently, for the sake of securing better pasture, 
the tropeiros encamp in the open air. They then pile 
up their panniers of sugar, coffee, or other cargo, in a 
right line, cover them with hides, and dig a trench 
around them in order to prevent injury from any sud- 
den shower. 

The fact that a great majority of all who travel in 
the interior of Brazil, prefer arrangements of this kind, 
goes fur to account for the scarcity of better accommo- 
dations. Around the Rancho at Rio Pequeno, the mud 
was excessively deep, In fact, several feet of the soil 
had by degrees become wom away, so that the ground 
under the roof appeared like a large, elevated platform, 
Here most of our company disposed themselves to 
spend the night; but as there was neither inclosure nor 


house occupied about the half way, and those who pa- 
tronized him might depend upon there finding lodging 
or food. By refusing these to all others, he was en- 
deavoring to establish a monopoly. This consequential 


excuses, persisted in refusing us the least accommoda- 
tion. It was nearly dark, and very foggy, when we 
were obliged to resume our route, without any certainty 
of meeting with a bettcr reception farther along. I was 
inclined to push forward to a Freguezia some miles 
ahead, where I had been told was anina, But as it 
soon became extremely dark, my companion determined 
to apply at every dwelling until he should find some 
stopping-place. After repeated refusals, he at length 
received an affirmative answer, and we reined up to 4 
small domicil, which appeared full of its own inmates, 
A woman about forty years old seemed to be principal 
of the domestic arrangements, She promised an ex- 
cellent pasture for our horses, and sent to a neighbor 
by the light of a fire-brand to procure them corn. Her 
kindness did not stop short of offering us the very beds 
of the family, and she had no others, on which we 
might rest. A variety of considerations induced us to 
decline this, and other equally obliging offers. On espe- 
cial application, permission was granted us to occupy 
a small shed adjoining the house, and opening towards 
the road. A mat was provided to spread between us 
and the ground, upon which, with portmanteauxat the 
head, and saddles at the feet, we became in due time 
extended. A wax taper had been stuck upon the side 
of the wall, to illuminate a portion of our darkness for 
ashort time. After its expiration we had a protracted 
scason for meditation; for between the noise of the 
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people in the house, and of a pack of puppies, which ||:Jexterity in managing the rein and stirrup. We could 
we in the morning ascertained to have been fellow occu-|| ‘not persuade ourselves, however, to admire their style 
pants of the same apartment with us, sleep sparingly ||.0f riding, although in the destitution of side saddles, it 
visited our eyelids. Daylight at length appeared, and'| would have been difficult to suggest a better. Men’s 
with it not a little alarm leat our horses were gone; for, hats seemed to be in fashion with them, both in riding 
on looking at a pasture where they had been turned!|:and walking. 
through a pair of bars, we neither saw them nor any: The troops, or caravans, so often met on this route, 
hedge, (cerca,) respecting which we had been assured |:form an interesting sight. They are composed of from 
there was an excellent one. Our apprehensions were | one to three hundred mules each, attended by a suffi- 
at length quieted by finding the horses—learning, at the] cient number of persons to manage and protect them. 
same time, that the word meaning hedge, was also used:|The animals are generally accoutred with simply a 
to signify a ditch! || pack-saddle, bearing upon each side well balanced pan- 
This place was called Ponta Alta; for in Brazil there | niers, containing bags of sugan or other cargo. One, 
is scarcely any house or farm so insignificant as not to | however, is trained to take the lead. This animal, se- 
be dignified with some fine sounding name. It was’ lected on account of experience in the roads and other 
here that I first heard the song of the Paulista cocks,' good qualities, is often adorned by a head-stall fantasti- 
which is rendered peculiar by an almost indefinite pro- cally wrought with sea-shell and galoon, and crowned 
longation of the last note. ‘This species of chanticleer | with plumes of peacocks’ feathers. The same animal 





seems, moreover, to have an unusual ; ropensity for 
making music; since from that morning forward, when-: 
ever near the habitation of man or fowl, my ears were: 
filled with that ceaseless crow-00-00-00-00-ing, which, ! 
even while resident in the city of 8S. Paulo, poured from 
all directions in at my windows. 

Making an early sortie, we arrived at the parish of , 
8. Bernardo to breakfast. Having been previously in-' 





wears a bell, and yields the foremost place to no other. 
The conductor of each troop is well mounted, and 
wearing a lasso at the skirt of his saddle, is ready to 
pick up a stray animal at any moment. 

Passing through the plains of Ypiranga, we soon 
came in sight of S, Paulo, and presently were winding 
up a narrow street into that ancient city, Proceeding 
to the only house where public entertainment could be 


formed that the principal house was an inn, we ang expected, [ was soon arranged in comfortable lodgings. 
ceeded to it with that understanding, and were not a'| This house was kept by one Charles, a Frenchman, 
little surprised on taking our leave, to find that we had!) married to a Portuguese wife, and for many years a 
been made welcome in the spirit of genuine, unosten- ' resident of the place. I found that almost every pre- 
tatious hospitality. Such kindness from entire stran- ceding traveler, from whatever nation, had been enter- 
gers, at a moment so unlooked for, was appreciated as ‘tained by him. The experience of Mons. Charles had 
an admirable contrast to the repulse we had experienced : led him tu an unusual degree of caution respecting his 
the night previous. My acquaintance, thus commen-: guests. His rule was, to admit none without a letter 
ced with the venerable proprietor of this establishment,’ of introduction. A gentleman, acquainted with this 
was in its continuance not less interesting or agreeable; regulation, had favored me with the necessary note. 
while it showed in a still clearer light the providence ' The naturalists of our company were unprovided for 
of God, by which, during this tour, I was more than. such formalities; ard besides, were subject to a pecu- 
once directed to individuals, who at the same time had. liar jealousy, which our host bad conceived against his 
the power and the disposition in a greater degree than’ own countrymen, and which he indicated by reiterating, 
almost any others, to advance the objects of my mis- “ Les Francais m’ont toujours trompé.” Hence they 
sion. Senhor B. furnished me with mules, and a cho-' were obliged to spend the night in a miserable caza de 
sen guide for my subsequent travels in the province of , pasts, (eating-house,) where the rain came in a verse, 
S. Paulo, and I had the happiness to supply him with jand where all sorts of dirt abounded, but which at the 
the holy Scriptures in his native tongue, and with relig-'' time was the only place they could secure for love, 


jous tracts for his extensive circle of friends and ac- honor, or money. Through our intercessions, and the 
quaintances. 


‘‘hetter information of Mons. Charles respecting our 
The remainder of our route led over a pleasant rol- | friends, they were admitted the next day, and, with us, 
ling country, but thinly inhabited. ‘The road, although | comfortably accommodated. Mons. G, was in raptures 
simply a beaten track, not designed for carriages of any |on learning that Auguste St. Hilaire was numbered 
description, has been found to need frequent repairs,'|among our predecessors in the occupancy of these 
from the throng of laden mules that are constantly ‘lodgings. 
passing over it. I noticed several companies of work-;| The history of S. Paulo takes us back to an early 
men engaged in these repairs, under direction of the period in the settlement of the new world by Europeans. 
government. A party of Germans, just arrived, were |It has already been remarked, that in 1531, Martin AF 
thus employed. The rest were chiefly mulattoes and |fonso de Souza founded 8. Vicente, the first town in 
Indians. It would be expected, in the absence of car- |the captaincy, which for a long time bore the same ap- 
riages, that unless females were absolute “keepers at ,' pellation. There had previously been shipwrecked on 
home,” they would become expert in riding. We ac: the coast an individuat by the name of John Ramalho, 


cordingly had repeated opportunities of witnessing their |! who had acquired the language of the peer 
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secured influence among them by marrying a daughter 
of one of their principal caciques. Through his inter- 
position peace was secured with the savages, and the 
interests of the colony were fostered. By degrees the 
settlement extended itself inland, and in 1553 some of 
the Jesuits who accompanied Thomé de Souza, the first 
captain general, found their way to the region styled 
the plains of Piritininga, and selected the slight emi- 
hence on which the city now stands, as the site of a 
village in which they proceeded to gather together, and 
to instruct the Indians. 

Having erected a small mud cottage on the spot 
where their college was subsequently built, they pro- 
ceeded to consecrate it by a mass, recited on the 25th 
of January, 1554. That being the day on which the 
conversion of St. Paul is celebrated by the Roman 
Church, gave the name of the apostle to the town, and 
subsequently to the province. 8t. Paul is still consid- 
ered the patron saint of both. A confidential letter, 
written by one of these Jesuits to hia brethren in Por- 
tugal, in addition to many interesting particulars on 
other subjects, contains the following passage, which 
may serve to show how the country appeared to those 
who saw it nearly three hundred years ago, This letter 
exists in a manuscript book, taken from the Jesuits at 
the time of their expulsion from Brazil, and still pre- 
served in the National Library at Rio de Janeiro. Its 
date is 1560. No part of it is known to have been 
hitherto translated into English. 

“For Christ’s sake, dearest brethren, I beseech you 
to get rid of the bad idea you have hitherto entertained 
of Brazil; because, to speak the truth, if there were a 
peradise on earth, I would say it now existed here. 
And if I think so, I am unable to conceive who will 
not. Respecting spiritual matters and the service of 
God, they are prospering, as I have before tuld you; 
and as to temporal affairs, there is nothing to be desired. 
Melancholy cannot be found here, unless you dig deeper 
for it than were the foundations of the palace of S. 
Roque. There is not a more healthful place in the 
world, nor a more pleasant country, abounding as it 
does in all kinds of fruit and food, so as to leave me no 
desire for those of Europe. If in Portugal you have 
fowls, so do we in abundance, and very cheap; if you 
have mutton, we here have wild animals, whose flesh 
is decidedly superior; if you have wine there, I aver 
that I find myself better off with such water as we 
have here, than with the wines of Portugal. Do you 
have bread, so du I sometimes, and always what is het- 
ter, since there is no doubt but that the flour of this 
country (mandioca) is more healthy than your bread. 
As to fruits, we have a great variety; and having these, 
I say let any one eat those of the old country who likes 
them. What is more, in addition to yielding all the 
year, vegetable productions are so easily cultivated, (it 
being hardly necessary to plant them,) that nobody can 
be so poor as to be in want. As to recreations, yours 
are in no way to be compared with what we have here. 

“Now I am desirous that some of you should come 


out and put these matters to the test; since I do not 
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hesitate to give my opinion, that if any one wishes to 
live in a terrestrial paradise, he should not stop short of 
Brazil. Let him that doubts my word, come and see. 
Some will say, what sort of a life can that man lead 
who sleeps in a hammock swung up in the air! Let 
me tell them, they have no idea what a fine arrange- 
ment this is. I had a bed with mattresses, but my phy- 
sician advising me to sleep in a hammock, I found the 
latter so much preferable, that I never have been able 
to take the least satisfaction, or rest a single night upon 
a bed since. Others may have their opinions ; but these 
are mine, founded upon experience.” 

The Jesuits unhappily did not find this paradise to 
be perennial, Their benevolence, and their philanthro- 
pic devotedness to the Indians, brought down upon 
them the hatred of their countrymen, the Portuguese, 
and of the Mamalucos, as the half-breeds were denom- 
inated. ‘These two classes commenced at an early day 
the enslavement of the aboriginals, and they continued 
it through successive generations with a ferocious and 
blood-thirsty perseverance that has seldom found par- 
allel. As the Jesuits steadfastly opposed their cruelties, 
the Portuguese resorted to every means of annoyance 
against them. They ridiculed the savages for any com- 
pliance with the religious formalities in which they 
were so diligently instructed; encouraging them to con- 
tinue in their heathen vices, and even in the abomina- 
tions of cannibalism. Nevertheless, these missionaries 
did not labor without considerable success. The gov- 
ernment was on their side, but was unable to protect 
them from the persecutions of their brethren; who, 
although calling themselves Christians, were as msen- 
sible to the fear of God as they were regardless of the 
rights of men. From the pursuit of their imagined 
interest, nothing could deter them but positive force. 
As the Indians were driven back into the wilds of the 
interior, through fear of the slave-hunters, the Jesuits 
sought them out and carried to them the opportunities 
of Christian worship and instruction. It was thus that 
a commencement was made to the celebrated Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay, which occupy so wide a space in 
the early history of South America. Sometimes tho 
Paulistas would disguise themselves in the garb of the 
Jesuits, in order to decoy the natives whom they wished 
to capture. At other times they assaulted the Reduc- 
tions, or villages of neophytes, boasting that the priests 
were very scrviceable in thus gathering together their 
prey. On one occasion, a refusal on the part of the 
Jesuits to give up a chief who had made his escape 
from captivity, was made the pretext of an attack upon 
a large settlement. In anticipation of the result, Mola, 
the presiding ecclesiastic, “set about what in his opinion 
was the most urgent business of preparation, and bap- 
tized all whom he thought in a state for baptism upon 
such anemergency. * * * * A work in which 
he continued for seven hours, till he had no longer 
strength to raise his arm, and then it was lifted for him. 
The attack was made, the place was sacked; they who 
attempted to resist were butchered, even at the foot of 
the altar, and above five-and-twenty hundred Indians 
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were driven away as slaves, The remonstrances and 
supplications and tears of the Jesuit were of no avail;: 
and when he warned these ruffians of the Divine ven- 
geance, they replied, that as for that matter, they had 
been baptized, and therefore were sure of going to| 
heaven. Three other Reductions were in like manner 
destroyed. In vain did the Jesuits put on the dress of | 
the altar, and go out with the crucifix to meet the at- 
tack; the Paulistas carried away all on whom they | 
could lay hands, and driving them with a barbarity that | 
is peculiar to the hateful traffick of human flesh, the: 
greater part perished upon the way, exhausted with j 
fatigue, and misery, and inanition. When stripes | 


| 


could no longer force them iorward, they were left to' 
expire, or to be devoured by beasts and vultures, * 
* * Nor was child suffered to remain with parent 
or parent with child, in this dreadful extremity. * | 
* © The merciless scourge drove the survivor on.” | 

Voluntary expeditions of these slave-hunters, styled 
bandeiras, spent months, and sometimes years, in the " 


. 
i 


eo; 





most cruel and desolating wars against the native tribes. 
Instigated by the lust of human plunder, some penetra- jj i 
ted into what is now the interior of Bolivia on the 
west; while others reached the very Amazon on the: 
north. As the Indians became thinned off by these 
remorseless aggressions, another enterprise presented , 
itself as a stimulant to their avarice. It was that of 
hunting for gold. Success in the latter enterprise created | 
new motives for the prosecution of the former. Slaves 
must be had to work the mines. Thus the extermina-| 
tion of the native tribes of Brazil progressed for scores, 
of years with a fearful rapidity. One result of these 
expeditions was an enlargement of the territories of j 
Portugal, and an extension of settlements. By the | 
growth of these settlements, four large provinces were | 
populated. They have since been set off from that of. | 
S. Pauloin the following order: Minas Geraes in 1720;' 
Rio Grande do Sul in 1738; Goyaz and Matto Gives! 
in 1748, 
During the period when Portugal and her colonies: 
were under the dominion of Spain, a considerable num. 
ber of Spanish families became inhabitants of the cap. 
taincy of S, Paulo; and when in 1640 that dominion. 
came to an end, a numerous party disposed itself to’ 
resist the government of Portugal. They proceeded ; 
to proclaim one Amador Bueno, king; but this indi-; 
vidual had the sagacity and patriotism peremptorily to! 
decline the dignity his friends were anxious to confer, 
upon him. The Paulistas have been subsequently sec-, 
ond to none, in their loyalty to the legitimate govern-' 
ment of the country. | 
By a carta regia of July 24, 1711, the villa of S.: 
Paulo was constituted a city, and its name conferred. 
upon the former captaincy of 8S, Vicente. In 1746, 
Pope Benedict XIV constituted the same a bishoprie, 
suffragan to the prelacy of Bahia. | 
About twenty years ago there occurred in the pro- | 
vince of S, Paulo, at a short distance from the capital, : | 














an event invested with a political importance second to 


that of no other in the history of Brazil. It Jed to the’ 


organization of the empire. The Prince Don Pedro 
| having been left behind as the Regent of Brazil, when 
his father Don John VI returned to Portugal, had be- 
come an object of jealousy on the part of the Cortes 
of that kingdom, Lest he should usurp too high a 
degree of power while left alone in the new world, the 
Cortes proceeded to enact certain restrictions upon his 
conduct. They even ordered his return to Europe, 
under pretext that it was necessary for him to complete 
his education by traveling on the Continent. Some of 


"the most influential Brazilians, among whom the An- 


drada family were distinguished, had already been pre- 


paring his mind for decisive action, and arranging pub- 
|| lic measures to sustain such steps as the emergency of 
‘the occasion might require. 
,|| 7th of September, 1822, the Prince was on a journey 


It happened that on the 


from Rio to S. Paulo via Santos, when, having halted 
near the city, on the banks of a stream called Ypiran- 


ga, he was overtaken by despatches from Portugal, for- 
“warded to him by the Princess, and confirming the 


insulting measures before referred to. In the indigna- 
tion of the moment he exclaimed, “Indepencia ou 
Morte!” “Independence or death,” was immediately 
echoed by his attendants and friends, and thenceforward 
became the watch-word of the Brazilian patriots during 
their successful war of revolution. 
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ENGLISIL TRAVELLERS’ OBSERVATION. 


In a conversation with one of the State Judges, 
rexident in Albany, us to the opposite epinions 
entertained in Ragland on the subject of support- 
ing religion by a State establishment, or by the 
voluntury system, I heard a curious anecdote of 
one of our distinguished legislatore, which is 
worth recording. [ mentioned that L had myself 
heard debates in the English House of Commons, 
in which it was boldly asserted on the one side, 
that the flourishing condition of the churches of 
evary sect in America, was sufficient proof of the 
excellence of the voluntary system of support [or 
religion; while, on the ather hand, it was ag 
warmly contended, by those who were in favor 
of a State establishment, that the voluntary sys- 
tem had entirely failed in America, where there 
was a great deal Jess of religion ond religious 
observances thin in England. I added that these 
counter assertions slaggered the duabting, who 
could not decide on the relative value of the con- 
flicting evidenee, cspecint; when a raoblemiun of 
great talents, one of the vldest supputters of the 

State Church, and who, in addition to his rank, 
station, and ability, added ibe advantage of having 
travelled in America, ullied kimsetf vo the later 
party. 

Upon henring this, the learned Judge suid, ‘1 
do not woudes that the noble lord saw go lite of 
the religion and the religious observances of the 
Americans, when he travelled among them ; be- 
cause I happen to remember being at Utica, where 
the Court was then sitting, nt the period of his 
arrival in that city, Accompanied by two other 
gentlemen now in the British Legislature ; and 
on the Sunday, when our religious observances 
are mast apparent, those young English states- 
men, and friends aud advocates of an Established 
Chureh, set off in their entringe to the West, 
with their dogs and guns, on a shorsting or sport 
ing excursion, to the no ymall surprise of those 
who thought they might have all been much more 
Appropriately cmployed.”-_Buckingham's Amer. 
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